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JOY, LOVE, AND LIFE. 





BY LENA MILMAN, 





Sorrow is long in our life—joy is short ! 
The greater the joy, the shorter its life, 
And peace is fleeting compar’d with strife, 
And we love not as we ouzht : 
We love too late, 
Or we love too long, 
And ‘tis weary to wait, 
Though love be strong! 


Ah! the greatest joy is the soonest past, 
The tairest flower first faces i’ the sun, 
The sweetest song is the soonest done, 

And the dearest kiss is the last: 

Once joy Is rife, 
It runneth to wrack : 
One waiting is life, 
Then—one looking back! 


A Bitter Reckoning. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘BY CROOKED PATHS,”’ 
BRED IN THE BONE,”’ ‘‘CROSS 
PURPOSES,’’ ETC. 














CHAPTER IV.—(coNTINUED.) 


AULINE had kept herself well under 

control since her outbreak; but she 
could not avoid an exclamation as Lord 
Summers put this point before her. 

-‘What is it, my dear?”’he asked, craning 
his neck to look over into the stalls. 

“Nothing. I thought I saw some one 
who is, I believe, in Africas Goon. I am 
listening.”’ 

‘Let me see—where was I? Oh, I know! 
That Mr. Durnton to whom you have been 
kind is engaged to your cousin, you know. 
Well, he is a very nice young man—clever, 
well-looking, nice manners, and ail that; 
but I don’t think Sir Paul would have 
chosen him asthe perpetuator of the Mal- 
ling familily.”’ 

“Why not ?” 

The question was put quickly—al most, it 
seemed, in spite of herself. 

Lord Summers’s face was all amazement 
as he digested the two words. 

“Why not?” he repeated slowly, caress- 
ing his chin as he pondered his answer. 
“‘Well, it seems to me that the question an- 
swers itself. Who is he? What is he? 
Whence comes he? Whoare his people? 
What were his father and grandfather— 
allowing that he ever had a prandfather ?” 

Pauline moved impatiently. 

“Of course he will make an excellent 
husband for poor little Ethel, for he is 
bound to come to the front.”’ 

“Do you know, whenever you talk of 
that child, I fancy you regard me as an in- 


terloper? I aim sure your sympathies are | 


with her.’’ 

“Not at all—not at all! You are too sen- 
sitive. I am glad to know that Geoffrey’s | 
child is not likely to suffer hardsbip. This 


side. 


dress with the holland apron?” 
“Yes, mademoiselle.’’ 


find out her name.” 
name.”’ 
she is going by just now. 


a cab to follow her.”’ 


afternoon’s work. 


among the cushions of her carriage. 
7 7 * * 7 o 
“T’ll not give way! 
day, I shall want to do it again, and then 


the month, and Mr. Burroughs will give 
me a character for want of punctuality.” 
Ethel uttered this aloud, though she was 
alone, evidently with the idea that merely 
hearing the words would perhaps strengthen 
her waning resolution. 

Poor child! Her head ached, and her 
eyes looked quite pathetic with the heavy 
circles round them; but she refused to pity 
herself—in fact,she felt rather contemptuous 
towards her “miserable want of character,”’ 
and resolutely plunged her head intoa 
large basin of water, rubbed her hair half 
dry, and.started for the Museum. 

Though her head still ached a good deal, 
the copy made fair progress, and there 
was no sign of neglect or hurry in the 
work, her throbbing temples notwithstand- 
ing. 

She always wore a hat with arather large 
brim, when copying, to save her eyes from 
the light from above, and at the sane time 
from her view, so that her attention was 
not so liable to wander from her work. 

She was engaged on a difficult patch of 
shadow, and she sighed as she realized the 
difference between her shadow and that of 


the old master. At that moment her 
father echoed the sigh, and followed it up 
by— 


“Too solid—altogether too solid, my dear 
child ?”’ 

She did not turn, being accustomed to 
these little visits from her father while at 
work in the gallery. 

“I know it as well as you do, dad,’’ she 
said plaintively; “but how am I to alter 
is?” 

“Suppose we leave the shadow for to-day, 





Dornton seems a manly honorable young 
fellow, and will take good care of that 
pretty little creature. I should not like to 
think that iny old friend’s daughter was 
fated to spend her life in copying from the | 
old masters at the Kensington Museum, as | 
she told me she does now.”’ 
It was well for his lordship’s opinion of | 
his ward’s disposition that she was sitting | 
with her face turned towards the stage dur- 
ing his kindly little speech. He was a 
shrewd old man, and had he seen the 
hatred and malicein her eyes when he 
spoke of Ethel, his previous judgment of 
her character might have been considerably 


shaken. 
* * a * * * 
x ay Miss Ma p 
r 1 +84 Mi - i Dau 
her. It was a students lay, and 


Visitors made the round of the galleries in 
quietness, Pauline stopping in apparent in- 
terest by the side of every lady-student. At 


last she found what she sought. ' 





and go out into the sunshine for an hour or 
two?” 

“Now, dad don’ttempt me to desert the 
post of duty. If you knew what a struggle 
I had with myself before I started this 
morning, how I longed to stay at home and 
‘coddle’ instead of facing my work like a 
woman, you would not stand behind me, 
like a modern Mephistopheles, whispering 
wickedness into my ear.” 

The busy fingers went on while she spoke, 
and the heavy eyes glanced backward and 


forward unceasingly from the original to 
her work. 

‘Leave the painting fora few moments, 
dear: I want to introduce y Capla 

I k 
» s - 4 

isjMtor sh is Ly al a r al 


introduction, her father having kept her in 
strict seclusion sincé she left school, a year 
before; but she was too thoroughly a gen- 


tlewoman to show her surprise. 


Miss Malling returned to her carriage, 
feeling that she had accomplished a good 


If I stay away one 


my copy will not be finished by the end of 


Lib -arian of Congress. 


She passed on until she reached a quiet 
corner, and then beckoned Babette to her 


“You see tliat very young girl inthegray 


‘*That is the person whose address I want. 
Keep herin sight until she leaves—she is 
too much taken up with her work to notice 
you—follow her home, get the address, and 
then go to some of the shops close by and 


“Mademoiselle does not even know her 
“I know her real name, but not the one 


Whatever you 
do, don’t miss her, even if you have to take 


“I may want to get at her yet,” she 
thought, as settled herself comfortably 


of sketching before he went on an expedi- 
tion to Central Africa three or four years 
ago, and he is so delighted with his own 
efforts that he wants to carry me right 
away to Wimbledon at once to see and 
praise them. I told him I must come in 
_and set your mind at rest first.”’ 

“That is scarcely a truthful statement, 
Miss Mallett,” put in Captain Pelling, with 
asmile. “I don’t want praise, but judg- 
ment. 


tions, and they want some of my sketches 
to illustrate the work. Of course I am 
highly flattered, but a little bit afraid that 
the sketches are not up to the 
Wien I saw Mr. Mallett in Piccadilly, I 


lished;’ and I pounced upon him. And 
place of one. My trap is waiting outside, 
and I trust you will let me take you both 
down to my little box. My housekeeper 
will find us something to eat, and in the 





through my little pictures and arrange 
them together.” 

Ethel looked puzzled. Mr. Mallett—as 
he still chose to call himself—could hardly 
conceal the surprise he felt at the adroit 
manner in which his late pupil had man- 


he held his tongue. 


prettily-made dove-colored gown and her 
bibbed holland apron. 
“Tam not in presentable order,” she be- 


gan. 





shut out most of the room and its occupants |, 


“But you will see no one but the house 
keeper and the present company. Show 


Ghe Oldest Friterary and Hanily Paner in the Quited States. Fouded A.D. 1821. 


Eutered according to an act of Lo~gress, in the year 1885, in the Office of the 


The expedition I went out with are | 
going to publish the result of our investiga | 


standard. 


thought, ‘Here is the man who will tell me | 
honestly if I dare allow them to be pub- | 


now I have obtained two judges in the | 


cool of the evening we can go quietly | 


aged to include “the child,”’ as her father | 
still called her, in the invitation; and, see- | 
ing that it was addressed to her personally | 


Ethel glanced at her rather worn but | 


| packing fresh cases every day. 


yourself superior to such considerations, | 


Miss Mallett. It will be a positive favor to 
me, for they are hurrying the preparations 
forward, and I should not like to be the 
cause of delaying the publication of the | 
book. Atthe same time, I dare not place 
my work before the public until it has been 
passed upon by a competent judge.” 

“Take papa; he will do without me.” 

“No; lam greedy. I want you both.” 

Ethel looked at her father, and they both 
smiled, 

“Very well; I willcome. But papa will 
tell you Tam of nouse in a case of this 
sort.”’ 

Ethel leaned back in 


the well-cushioned 


| phaeton, and listened lazily tothe con versa- 


tion between the two men, her father shar- 
ing the back seat with the groom. 

Captain Pelling’s horses traveied well, 
and, the breeze blowing right in her face, 
Ethel gradually lost the depressing pain in | 
her head, and began to feel interested in 
the places they were passing. 

Her new acquaintance guessed she was 
tired—though he did not know that she bad 
been crying instead of sleeping the greater 
part of the past night—and left the drive to 
work the cure. He talked on art-subjects 
incessantly with her father, only stopping 
now and again to point out some unusually 
striking building to the silent little girl by 
his side. 

Ethel felt supremely grateful for all this; 
and, when at last the horses stopped at a 
tiny cottage consisting to all appearance 


bay-windows and creeper 


entirely of 
covered porch, and looking tinier still 
comparison with the gigantic elm trees that 


} had aslight tinge f 


surrounded 


it, she 


4 


¢ hall door, and Captain Peliing 
Ethel over to her at once. 

Miss Mallett a cup 
Give 


of especially 
her Punch 


‘“(s1VEe 


good tea, Mrs. Crichton. 


_ woolen shawl over your feet. 


| dow, 
| reason of the 


| the far end of the lawn. 


Butered at the Philadelphia Post-Ofice as Second- lass Matier. 
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“I taught Captain Pelling the rudiments to look at, and make her lie down until a 


| quarter of an hour before dinner. Above 


all, don’t let her talk; she has had a bad 
headache’’—Ethel looked at him in mute 
surprise—‘“‘and it will return if she exerts 
herself before she dines.”’ 

Mr. Mallett looked amused; but the Cap- 
tain, supremely unconscious of having said 
or done anything unusual, led the way 
| through tne tong low hall and out at a glasd 


door at the end. 

“This way, miss;’”’ and Mra, Critchon 
opened a door, through which she was fol- 
lowed by Ethel. 
| It was the loveliest room the young girl 

had ever seen. The walls were a subdued 
stone green, the curtains and general deco- 
rations were of the same color, artistically 
touched up here and there with gold. 
There were also very thin delicate lace- 
curtains at the large bay-windows, of which 
there were two. There was a soft old- 
looking Persian rug that covered the wfole 
floor, except a few inches by the walls. The 
floor of the windows was bare, save for 
some exquisite speciinens of skins of which 
Etnel did not even know the names. Each 
of these windows was tastefully and luxuri- 
ously furnished. There were two—and two 
omy—very fine paintings on the walls, and 
the whole room was littered most pictur- 
esquely with valuable curiosities brought 
home by Captain Pelling. The breeze just 
fluttered the lace-curtains. and the lawn 
an<kshrubs outside seemed to harmonize 
with the quiet restfulness of the room. 

Ethel looked round her with a sense of 
supreme Aclight. Mrs. Critchton mistook 
the look, and apologized for the general 
untidiness of the room. 

“You see, miss, Captain Pelling took the 
ouse only three weeks ago. He has not 
been in Engiand a month yet, and he is un- 
Hle won't 
allow Martha or me to touch his wonderful 
curiosities, 80 Tam obliged to put up with 
this dreadful state of things. You will find 
this large couch more comfortable for areal 
rest than either of those simiallones, If you 
will allow me, I will throw this light 
Let me raise 
your pillow the least bit. There'’—after 
carefully arranging it—“that is more com- 
fortable. I willbring this week's Punch 
and the tea in a few minutes.”’ 

How good the tea was, and enjoya- 
ble the great quietness and peace seemed to 
Ethel after the distracting roar and rattle of 
the London Her eyes wandered 
from one pretty article to another in this 
charming room that was nearly all win- 
and yet was not too light by 
Well-arranged curtains and 


how 


streets! 


blinds, 

Her father and Captain Pelling came in 
sight presently, and paced up and down in 
the shadow of two large trees that stood at 
She watched them 
with half-closed eyes, and wondered lazily 
what they were discussing with such 
evident interest. Their voices came to her 
ina soothing drowsy hum. She wished 
very much that Jack was out there with 
them—unkind, thoughtless Jack, who had 
not written to her Por awhole week. In 
spite of her present content, she fell asleep 
with big tears trembling on her lashes. 

Captain Pelling came through the 
dow by-and-by to look for some cigarettes, 
and was surprised to Ethel lying there. He 
had expected Mrs. Crichton would take her 


to der own sanctum. 


win- 


Hle stood irresolute for a moment just ir 


side the window, and then crossed 

wok ' ry a : at } 

y 
« 
A 

nomy She has a 
poor little child! I should like to kiss 
those tears away. I wonder what she’s 


worrying about? Perhaps Mallett is bard 
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2 THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| ‘i | PR ete 


i , { j - ‘We w id that von 
: ’ “are wtof fellow. IT’ splendor and wickedness around vou. You | chink me unpardonably intrusive if I ask | palm-plant. .‘We were so afraic ) 
je rt poe eg ee Dit By my Pa. — cherefore Dear this in mind, and not | you te bring them too? J bave no friends would net have been alle to endure . — 
tien, and rightaway.” be hard on the failings of others who have | of my own to ask, except the fellows I have | night ofths territly dell — and that 
He found his e@igaretios, and went not had your privileges. My wife—poor been in Africa with, and I am honestly | we stand bad you goue, erent we, 
back to hos elder guest; but be was not so | girl !—bad no mother when I first met ber, tired of their seciety for the present. 1} Mra. Setton ? a 
interested as be had been in Mr. Mallett’s | and was vitally dependent on ber father for know [am not conforming to ceremony in You forget that Mr. ae - 
conversation, and was inanifestly delighted | society. It was a bad training for a young making this request; but you must accept | real occupation to make the dulness endur- 
to receive the surnmons to dinner. woman, for her father was a good-natured | me «s balfa barbarian since my long stay | abe. His life is not passed in killing time, 
This was » genuine red-letter dav for | careless fellow, always avoiding reaponsi- | in the wilds of Africa. = voure h, dear. 
Ethel. She was so intensely interested In | bility as long as was possible, and, when at “If Ethel can arrange inatters, it ne be ‘To be sure! I had pease to ask Low 
the Captain's descriptions of bis travels that last cunpelled to show authority, making | a8 you wish. Ican't say inore; for it is not | ¢t ne ae Ne es — fe 


, if by ex rated harshness for bis pre | u.y affair, but bers.”’ , 
peAped eet ety ae vies fmm ‘“Vhank you very much.”" Then, turning finisbed as far as | can finish it bere. The 


. if ° ’ ai “T {the work I must do in Newman 
. i too was heartily pleased. “My wife wasa high-spirited girl, and | to the old housekeeper, he said, The | rest of | 
Toe aaetines the kind of Tnonphalley could not subimit to bis alternate fits of in- | lamps, if you please, Mire. Crichton, aiso | Street." : 
he liked. He was not compelled to speak a | dulgence and tyranny. She was about | some brandy and soda, and a little port- “That is where your stadio is, is it not? 
word more than he wished, and he sat | seventeen when f first inet her, and her ta- | wine negus for Miss Mallett. Tell Jim to | I shoutd se like to see some of your coiu- 


Q , ; . »cartand ge “4 : res. Will you ask us up some 
‘elling's graplic accounts with | ther’s treatinent was becoming unbearable, | put Marjorie to the dog-cart an 1 yet ready | pleted pictu Le k 
lateniug to Pe eh gg to drive Mr. and Miss Mallett back totown, | day to look at them ? 








olee ¢ between his lips, enjovin She used to pour her tales of woe inte my 
Sakcametine dotes oa niente - “a — ore s) mpathetie ear, until | became desperately | And Mra, Crichion, bring that dark-blue “Any day you please! Say the day afer 
had dined weli and was not expected to | sorry for her, and ———— only means | searf thing with the hair fringe down trom wo-morrow f 
repay his host by a succession of verbal fire- | in iny power to help her, whieh was to | iny room to wrap Miss Mallet in; it will be “No, net FT cannot go back to dusty Lon- 
: ‘ wake her my wife, It was a foolish pro- | cold driving.” don again as soon. [expect uny first batch 


a Pelling was equally satinfed with | ceeding, I know; Ten minutes later the Captain stood alone | of Visitors on that day, too. At last I shall 
his guests, When the evening was over, | and bad not begun to look at lite seriously, | at the gate, watching the dog-cart disappear | be able to do something in the way of enter- 
be was surprised to find how well be had | or Tshould have ashed mnyeelf how her | down the road, He ligited a cigar— | taining vou, Mr. Dornton, and show my 
talked, and he felt convinced tbat succeas- | position would be bettered by being tied | bis first that evening—very inethodically, gratitude t» you tor enlivening our solitude 
ful conversation as often depends on the | for life to a helpless penniless fellow, as I puffed at it thoughttully, and said to him- | in the past."” 
quality of the listener asof the walker. He | wasthen. Well, ve were imarried—pri- seit— rs . * : “You are too kind. But Ihave made 
was rather ashamed, though, and nota lit- | vately of course—and tor a few weeks “So it's Ethel’s ‘affair.’ W ell, I hope arrangements for returning to town to- 
tle surprised, to find bow much he had | thought we loved each other very dearly; | they'll comeand bring Ethel’s ‘alfair’ with | morrow. ; 
talked atvout hiuself. then she bad another fearful quarrel with | them. TIT shall be better able to judge “Nonsense! You speak of arrangements 
“Iteathing never was given to; but, | her father, and begged ime to take her away of my own chance after I have sgfu my |; in such a serious way that one might 
by Jove, she led meon! When Dlooked | to abome of ber own, I was earning a| rival.” imagine you had awifeand chiidren who 
into her sweet gray eyes sparkling with | beggarly pittance at that tune by sending would be fanesing you were killed on 
the railway if vou did not appear at the 


but 1 was yvoutig then, 








interest, | seemed to live that business with | bome weekly articles on ‘English Life in : Pai , 
emt, | : CHAPTER V. x pected “nt; instead of which y 
the Kaffirs al! over again, and forgot T bad | Rone’ and so forth to some of the London expect moment; instead of which you are 
anything todo with it personally. I hope | papers. TI explaine doiny position to her, T was a day or two after Ethel’s visit to | that enviable creature—a man without a 
they wan'tthink ine an untoitigated cad, | and advised Ler to wait until I had obtained Wimbledon that she sat reading a ue. 
for they're respectable people in spite | a certain appointment, of ow hich I was al. | curious letter with which was enelosed Phe words were said carelessly and light- 
; lv enough, vet Pauline’s beart throbbed 


nost sure. She lost her temper—poor child, | a sheet of paper bearing only these words, 
lit was natural enough in the circnustances | “My darling Ethel,” at the top. The letter | from fear Uhat he might contradict the asser- 


never come near me | accompanying the blank sheet read as fol- | Won. She paused an instant, Creading bis 
reply. He made none; but a dull red crept 


slowly up his tace to the roots of his hair. 


of their presen. circumstances, I['tm cer- 


tafh.”’ j 
There was not much progress made inthe ~and vowed she'd 


ostensible purpose of the visit, seeing that | again. The very next day | was tele- | lows— 


the “little sketches which turned out to | graphed forto England. IT wrote to her, 
be rather good spectinens of their class—led | asking ler to be patient for a while, telling “Your lover cares for you no longer. His She read this sign to suit herself, and went 
her that IT would work bard and get a per- | honor and his pity for you alone keep him | on— 
| 


the way to so much deseription that they 
had looked only at some half dozen veiore 
they caine to one that created a diversion 


iInanent post now that there was a necessity | to his given word, Hie makes light of you ‘That being the case, as you have no one 
to work, and promising tocome back short | to others, Take the remedy into your own | to claim your presence asa right, why not 
which Iasted until they started for bome. | ly to take her froin the cruelty to which | hands. He consented to leave the lettor he | favor me with Has a pleasure? I should 
The Captain had been holding forth on she had tosubmiit. Cunmenced writing to you, which is en- advise you to Stay, Mr. Dornton. There 
the pluck and fidelity of a native servantat | On my arrival in England, T found that | closed,and even laughingly gave it to an- | are some really charming people coming on 
whose portrait they were looking, when | an alineost unknown unele had left me | other woman.”’ Thursday whom you skould know,”’ 
kethel said— | property amounting to nearly three thous- **) shall be ouly too glad to stay; bat I 
“PT wonder you did not persuade him to land poundsa year, You can imagine how Ethel did not quite believe all this; but should not like you to think | Stayed to 
Your relatives | glad 1 was for iy poor xirl’ssake. Linade | she believed enough of it was true to justify | ake fresh acquaintances, If I stay it will 
would have worshipped hian in’ their | up iy mind to surprise her and personally | ber in giving Jack an opportunity of tree- | be because you ask me, and because it will 
gratitude for having saved your life so ‘communicate the good news, so did not | ing hiuwelf from his engagement. She de- | be sucha real pleasure to me,”’ 
often.” | write. Hlow Ihave always recretted that | cided that she would not: worry her father, “Now thatis very nicely put; and the 
“LT have notone relative in the world, | decision! IT got through the usual legal | but would act for herself. Acting on this | affair is settled. Will you show me what 
Miss Mallett,’ answeied the Captain very | formalities as quickly as possible, and } decision, she wrote— work you have done in my absence?” 
wravely. rushed back to Rome—only to tind them “If you two are going to talk ‘art,’ [ shall 
Ethel'’s glance was full of svinpathy. gone! Some told tne they had gone to one “My dear Jack,—You have now been | retire and help Babette.” 
“] beg your pardon,” she put in lastily; | place, some to another, until | was utterly | away the three weeks which you decided, Mrs. Sefton was the embodiment of dis- 
“Tm sorry TP made the remark.” lataloss what to do. However IT traced | before starting, was to be the outside limit | cretion, a very model for lad y-companions, 
“Don't be sorry. Lu eeryglad. Loften | them, after a month's search, to Naples; | of your stay, As yet you do not say any- | She walked away cheertully, and Jack 
long to talk alittle bitabout wmyself. You | and then it was ouly to tind that her father j thingy about returning. but, on the contrary | followed Miss Mailing to the picture-yal- 
can't believe what an awful feeling it is to | bad diet afew days previously, and that | speak of your work us being likely to keep | lerv. 
know that there is not one person io the | sbe had disappeared no one around Knew | you for several weeks longer, In the three | They were standing in front of the easel 
world who is sufficiently interested in you | whither. weeks of your abseuce vou have written me | on which Jack had piaced his painting of 
to care for your private coucerns,”’ “You can imagine my misery! There four letters, and those have evidently been Matlingtord House. It was a charming 
“Decidedly unpleasant,” murmured Mr. | was Lin possession of an income suflicient | #2 Unwelcome task, Do you guess whatI | picture. The glaring brilliancy of the 


Mallett between the putls of luis cigar. to make us both so happy and eontented, | 4! going to say? I wish I were sure you | original was toned down by the interven- 
“You'll hardly believe, Mallett, (hat this | while she was probably slaving to keep | Knew, that Tinight be saved the pain of | ing branches and foliage of the back- 

is the most domesticated evening I've spent | herself, if pot in absolute want. I did not | writing the words, I think you have found | ground. 
forthe last six vours, Jolly bard, when | know any of her peopie,so TL was compelled ) out that you do not care for mein the way | “You must dome a copy of this, Mr. 
: ; | you thought you did, and your sense of | Dornton,” said Pauline, “as a memento ot 


you consider that L am naturally fond of | to search single handed. For six months [ | . , : 
home and all that kind of thing! [ was | went up and down like a restless spirit in | envralone in keeping you to the letter of | that first morning when I found you asleep 


At last To tound her—or | your engagement tome. I bave reasons of | in the wood.” 


come to England with vor. 














just getting weary of the loneliness of this | search of peace, » FC; u 
place; but your bre dnng bere to-night has rather her grave -for she was dead: shehad | hich you know nothing for believing this “And awakened me!” 
changed the whole aspect of affairs, It | died in a convent, where she had been | te be the case; so I am writing now to say The words were simple enough; but Jack 


looks so homelike to see you sitting there | teaching English. By the help of a lay sis. | that perhaps we have both made a mistake, | threw a great deal of eXpression into theim 

7 j “e.. . . ¢ >j , 

as if you belonged to the place Miss Mallett. | ter obtained permission to see her grave, | and that, if vou are willing, our engage- | and his eyes conveyed a world of mean. 
her name | Went bad better come to an end, ing. ‘ 


To-morrow pight Il shall fancy | see you | There was a plain stone with 7 , 
stilithere, aud be reconciled fora time at | only aud the date of ber death, whieh took | “Please don’t think I blame you in any | Miss Malling flashed a glance at him as 
least.” place a few weeks prior to my visit. Poor | Way; twas uenly one of those mistakes that | she asked— 
“You should marry—best recipe in the | child! Leannot convey te you how yreat | everybody is lable to make. “Did IT wake vou? It was quite uninten- 
world for loneliness!"’ Mr. Mallett observed | a blow it was to me, and my grief was) not “Ever your sincere friend, tional on my port.” 
laughingly. | leasened by the fact that she had died an “ETHEL MALLET?.” “And involuntary on mine.” 
+ Pauline fearing that the conversation was 


Tried it and found it a failure.” enemy with me, 
“Rb! Mr. Mallett sat upright) and | “Wei must bope she forgave you al- | 
stared into bis host's face; then be sank back [| though you did not see ber,’ Ethel said 
Into his former position, saying, DT beg | quietly. 
your pardon, Pelling, if L have said any- Pelling did not answer, and there was 


Poor Ethel! How she cried over that | getting beyond ber control, turned quickly 
letter! Hove she hoped against hope that) and caught up the first picture that } aon to 
| Jack might vot be willing to end the en- | per band from the open porttolio 
pagement! How carefully she read the As was to be expected, Jack had 8 
words through to be sure that she had not | many of bis smare hours: during the yoo 


thing unpleasant.” silence for atime. It was a relief when Mr. | 
“Not at all—in fact, if I shouldn't bore | Mallett spoke. | dennitely settled the matter—that, in fact, | lonely tortnight im painting her portrait 
vou so bornbly as to prevent vou ever tak- | “Ste must have been a most unforgiving (she bad done only what she iutended— | from memory; and it was this oe a 
riven Jack « chance of accepting his free- caugiit up iu her nervous haste ; saat 


Ing Compassion on me again, DP should like | disposition to resent vour poverty so bitter- | & 
to tell you about my marriage. Sometimes | ly and to uurse ber hatred to ber dying mo- | Jom if he wished for it! “Oh, Mr. Dornton !”" she exclaimed, in 
I think Itmust bave all been adream, it) uents.” ; Had the matter-of-fact little epistle arrived | rapturous tomes. Even her vanity ‘was 
seems #O unreal from the fact that I never | “TE don't think she did that—indeed the }at amore favorable moimeut, tad Jack had | Satistied, and she biushed genuinely at the 
by any chance speak of if. You see, itis | chances are that, in he: poor little way, she leisure to read between the lines and dis- | lovely picture Jaek had made of her. 


scarcely a subject one would discuss atoue'’s | was looking for ie as anxiously as 1 was) ecoverthe wounded pride and self-respect | “Ll au:sorry vou found that You will 
club.”’ jforher, It was one of those strange fatali- } that had dictated every word, his tnanhood werhaps think it xross presum salem: if so 

lie sat for atnoment gazing absently into | ties that human foresight seems utterly aun- | might have asserjed itselfin Ethel’s tavor. | I ean destroy it. I ean't wish it ur i ‘ 
the garden, which was beginning to look | able to prevent.” « . | As it was, Jack read the letter impatiently | for it has given je So many very setae 
din and shadowy in (he suminer twilight, He rose and shook himself, as if wistful | at first; but, as its meaning Cawned upon hours,”* ~ a 
as if he were calling up the past froin its to put away the memories that had crowded | him, Le turned back to the top of the leat | *Presumpti m? No, indeed ! I feel 


Kloomy depths, Atmong the larger shrubs | upon hin while speaking ofthe long-silent | and read it again, assured himself of theun- astonished at the truthtuiness and the 
there were already heavy patches of miyste- past. equiveeal nature of the offer of freedom, | Mattery you have inanaged to combine in 


rious shade,and the young moon, in asteel- “You will think meno end of a bore for | thrust it inte bis pocket, and went off whist the picture. Of course I have often t 

biue sky, was justrising. The whole | annoying you with all this history; but, af) ing energetically to meet Miss Malling at tetd Tam a good-looking salle vg t —. 

outlook was impressive in its perfect: stul- | you can linagine the relief it bas bcen to the station on ber return from town. | con’tthink Iam anything like that.” aa 

ness,and the Captain's nanuer seemed in| ine to speak of itand you bave any kind-| Pauline saw ataylance that something | ‘Then I may keep it?” 

harmeny with the surroundings. Ethel  nessin your hearts, you will forgive me > had happened, and, knowing what she, ‘Yes; if you will keep it only j 

feltashiver of superstitious awe pass over | forthe infliction. Now we will have the | knew, guessed shrewdly what that some. studie. You will not exuibit it?” = your 

her, and the movement seemed to bring  lampsand reventr a nos moufons in the | thing was, She bad not been five minutes | *C#n vou think it ?” ; 

back the Captain frou: the momentary — ot sketches,” in Jack’s society before she felt a subtle “I cannot) understand how ) 

reverie into which he had fallea. | “Not to-night, Pthink; it is already past | difference in bis minanner towards her. paint 4 picture like that trom u Bn 7 ye 
“You are cold, Miss Mallett! Shaill | ten. We have to get back to town, and 1 Theré was something—she could not tell “Then vou cannot ee 7 

shut the window?" have a long day's work before ine to-mor- | what—in all he said and did that conveyed | memory i.” ; ee mR 
“No, thangs; TF enjoy the fresh cool | row.” the impression of bis intention to do and Atter that there was an awkward pause 


air. “Batiiy poor sketches? Thave iu! You | dare all that was possibieto win ber. There Pauline half wished to hear J ick say 
He crossed the room and ftetebed alight must come down and spend a long day was a bolder glance trom his eves, atmore he loved her, and vet she halt i may that 
woolen wrap. withmeon Sundavy—that can't interfere | determined pressure of the band, as he for she bad not vet made u + : readex it, 
“Pat this round you then. You must with your work. What do you say, Miss) belped ber from the carriage, than be had = how she would answer blere bigger ny me = 
- quite 


indeed; T cannot allow you to catel cold on Mallet?’ ever ventured on before, and she felt in- sure she loved bh in; but then j 
your first visit t e." Ethel looked perplexed. She bad hoped | stinctively that, unless she tneantto inarry there were ec rtain Resse sina phon. nee history 
Phere was a sliglit pause after he bad sat | against hope that Jack would return every | this young tuan, sue had better seek safety to follow the ° unsels of te Pe sonagaes a 
aowl Min) mya Kihei f tthe cur us ttle Suodav since his depart ire, and went at nee in absence. - : : sailinen rm ~ a i et idence rather 
sliver ru ver Ler through a torment of expectat st ay And yet tix nasterfu nanner rather ist ag nig eee a — rather atraid 
\ “ ne , - i * . 7 ~ y ant fos y a - gwd . . tivrut ne too 
this w - S - - S St SIX 8 s a ¥ 
I 4 ~ - , . - — . 4S . " 
re fy y y : . ven 2 y . Ae : ” = 
eus ‘ ina n j ‘ ‘ } - 4 a aS la s Slal 4 | ‘ ~ . 7 3 
resent i eBiields you [rou a ar u rescue. styl momen tir. ti aeli t owe Bop. & 
influence and kuowledge; and you have “Ethel is thinking that Sunday may not “J am so glad to find you still here, Mr. — eciare lis cities. “6 due 
Krew uplike «a lithe daisy, wodest in | be ber own to give.’ : : Doraton,’’ she said at luncheon, glancing at~ e rege enn’ a ee mut more open en- 
wacementthan she hat vet given hiu 


yourse.f aud ignorant of tue Gauntng | “You have triends conning? Will you | lin bewitchingly between the leaves of a and, wocna: Re, she bov i 
: . I 4 ‘ UO ere< ab ut the 
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receding, acdaliuwet wishing fate would 


edge, neither advancing nor | on & yon Whe : but you need not come | 


beck. And do not trouble tw apply to me 


take the matter out of ber hands. Here tor « character: for I shall certainly retnse 


wish was fulfilled soomer than she had 
anticipated. 

Jack showed ber his sketchésone after 
another, and they were discussed, erttictsed 
and replaced. 

As he put the last one buck into the rort- 
folbo.be turned and addresse? her abruptly. 
With such impetuous force did his words 
flow that she was coimnpelled to listen to the 
end. 


-With regard to my Saving bere, Miss — 


Malling, I did net care to discuss the mat- 
ter further before Mrs. Sefton at luncheou ; 
but | must do so now.” 

He drew a deep breath, and clenched his 
hand firmiyonthe back of a chair. The 
beginning sounded so very Dusinesslike 
Paulise suspected nothing near the truth of 
what was coming, and turned t» him im 
quiet surprise. He did not however give 
ber time to speak. 

«I cannot—I dare not stay without telling 
the truth; for, if 1 aliow my feelings 
to become any stronger than they are, and 
meet disappointinent in the end, io afraid 
I shali not be oe for my actions. 
Mess Mailing, I love you—madly, pussion- 
ately; I lows you! While I am telling you 


this, I know the chances are that you will , 


presently turn your back and say. as you 
leave me, ‘Please quit iny bouse at once ; 
yet I now tell you, because I cannot stay in 
your presence with safety another hoar un- 
leas you give me some bope. I have loved 
you trom the moment I woke and saw yoe 
that morning in the wood. You will say 
that is not very long; to me it is a lifetime. 
I never lived until that moment. I shail 
never live again it you send me away. If 
you do notcrush me with the weight of 
zour scorn, if you will give me one little 
word of comfourt,of the faintest hope, I will 
make for myself a name of which you will 
be proud. 
tee! that your love will endow me with 
such strength of purpose, such force of will 
that all obstacles must give way before 
them.” 

lits face was very pale when he ceased 
speaking. Pauline stood near bim, the col- 
orenning and going in her cheeks, ber 
eyes fixed on his face; butshe said never a 
word. When he spoke again, his words 
came slowly, hesitatingly, and his voice 
had a stifled sound, as if choked with de- 
Spmair. 

ey Yue have no answer for me; but you 
do not tell me to leave you! It cannot be 
that, Pauline; heart of my heart, queen of 
my soul, you love ine!”’ 

hHirs last words died away toa whisper or 
intemse rapture; and, as Pauline feit his 
arms encircie her, his kisses on her lipa.she 
forget allthe shadows that lurked in the 
past, forgot all the questionable means she 
had eu:ploved to attain this end. 

She only Kuew tiat she loved bim with 
all the force of her passionate nature, Uhat 
she was loved in return: and for the m= 
nent there was in her beart as supreme a 
joy a8 was ever felt by woman. 





CHAPTER VI. 


»R some reason Pauline Malling was in 
ie * Very irritable state of mind, 

she was regretting the moment's im- 
pulse that had prowpted her to accept a 
nameless young painter, after refusing 
olfers by the dozen. 

From whatever cause it aruse, Miss Mall- 
ing Ss lemper was certainly very much ruff- 
led this afternoon. She satin a low chair 
n ber dressing-room, an hour betoere din- 
ner, looking the personification of angry 
beauty, her brows drawn together in a line 
and ber lips cruelly set, reminding one 
Strangely of the tigers’ heads on the hal! 
chair-backs, though where the likeness lay 
tm would have been hard to determine. 
— too,seemingly bad a weight on Ler 
mind. 

She crept about her work, laying out 
Miss Malling’s elegant evening-totlet with 
a subdued air very different frum her usu! 
naiseless activity. Babette was doing her 
best to get through her duties, wher, a= 1!!- 
tuck would have it, memory for a meourent 
asserted itself, and brought before ber a 
picture of a pretty black-eyed littie urchin 
tossing from side to side in his small ox 
and crying out her name unceasing!y =s be 
retused the cooling drink offered by a hand 
he did not love. 

The maid sobbed. 

Miss Malling raised her eyes trom their 
contemplation of the carpet, and looked in 
dignified surprise atthe young French «eo 
man. Noting for the first time the signs 

of tears on ber face, Miss Mailing felt very 
angry. 

Was it not enough that she was worried ? 
How dared this creature add to her diaquiet 
by coming there and crying—absxutely 
erying over her work ? 

“W bat, in Heaven's name, is the matter 
with you, Babette ? Pray don’t let me hawe 
any weeping ard wailing. If there is one 
thing that ¢Xasperates me more than an- 
“ther, th isacrying woman.” 

“Pardon, mademoiselle ; the grief ower- 
Came me malrcre moi I weuld mot for « 
Leenent Worry you with: mv trouble I 
did not intend to Speak tuys-if > Dat, as pou 
have noticed my serrow, [ wili make bold 


OO le 


u that I havea itie stemtler 


poor girl's ¥ ce Druke fora u 
Out she railied and went on. 
@ for just 
enough tine \ get to Boulogne and back & 
the pauvre peti!’ 

“And what aim | to do in the meantime?” 
Paulie asked icily. “Of course you can 


“agi? ,. 
If madepwiselie coula spare tt 


‘ 





m’tthink me boastful, for I | 


& give woe one if you insist upon leaving 


| Se m ths sedden manner. | aim surprised | 


yee shoeld ask mesuch an insane thing, 
When rea know the house will be full of 
people the day alter to-morrow. I couid 


Bat pesseblw do without you. Pray don't | 
s¥ amther word about it, and please leave | 


od crying.” 
| Babette moved away to the far end of the 
| Toon, wiped ber eyes, and stood foran in- 
stant —y sill, repressing the sobs that 
i 


~ mile Pierre dies without seeing 
| me, 
il wateh for a chance of doing you a great 
> amd kh willocome if I aw patient,” 
girl taoaght. 

Had Pauline heard the muttered words, | 
| She would not have felt so complacent at 
| getting ower the difficulty of doing without 
ber nsaad. 
i 


iE 


After dressing Miss Malling aad inaking— 
the dressing-room tidy, Babette — 
throegh the picture-gallery on her way to 

| Mes. Perkins’ sanctum for ber usual cup of 

tea. Thimking everybody must be down- 

Stairs she stopped at Jack's easel and looked 
a Peuime's pocture. 

“Se woe think all the world is made for 
yoer pleasure? You are too bigh a lady to 
troabie yoorself with your servants’ affairs; 
but perhaps they will trouble themselves 
"Rh vours. madame! I have seen you flincn 
ami shrivel up strangely sometimes. Peo- | 
ple deat shrivel up for nothing, unless 
they hawe a fear of something; and, if they | 
have a secret fear, there u.ust be some- | 
thimg ted to cause it. If my little dar- | 
Dug die withoat the comfort of k‘ssing his | 
Babette omee, it will be your fault ; and all | 
my lite long I will watch, watcn, t try to 
repay rear crueliiv tome and bi:n!’’—and 
She lowed 2s if she meant it. 

Jack, who had stopped until the last mo- 
ment Gnishing bis rather diflicult letter to 
Ethel in his own roo, was struck. by the 
imteuse hatred in the wouan's face as he, 
opened bis deor, wondered for the moment 
what could have caused it, wished the next 
that be cowld call it up at will and use her 
oS a weeded fora fend, and the next forgot 
all abewt 1: for tbe last bell began to sound, 
and be battered downstairs. Throwing his | 
letter om Ube hall table, he hurried into the 
dra tng-Tuow vo sake bis peace fur being | 
Late. 

Ratetie hed her quiet cup of tea with 
Mes, Perkinsand,with a plentifal shedding 
et tears, wrote to the woman who had 
charge of bittie Pierre, to say that she could 
met come to ver darling just now. The let- | 

| 


ter was fall of loving messages and prom- 
hes, and the girl's teart felt very heavy as 
she peal BR inte the bay. 

She bed taken it into the ha'l herself, 
Knowing Usat everybody was safe for the 
neXt bowr in ibe dining-room, There was | 
amether letter Iving there ready stainped to | 
post: she took mup carelessly, recognized | 
mt by the red seal asthe one Jack had had 
in bis hand when he passed herin the gal- , 
lery, and Steed transfixed with surprise as | 
sbe read the address, 

“Tetaddress of that pretty demoiselle 
thas I foliewed bome from the Museum by 
herorders! Well, there is something in | 
tes! Why, it she wants the address of a 
lady who is known to Monseur Dornton, 
dees sme not atk bim, instead of setting me 
te Sellew ber like a policeinan? I shall have | 
that te find out !”’ 

“Rebette, I want you,’ Mrs. Perkins 
called from the dvor that shut off the serv- 
ants” qu«rters. 

Seunething in the voice,some subtle teuch 
of sympatiy, struck Babette’s quick ear. 
She tarned so sharply that Mrs. Perkins bad 
met Tome ba Conceal the black-bordered tet- 
ter she beld in her hand. 

Wha heart-rending cry poor Babette 
started forward and snatched the letter from 


See was a quick, impetuous, and unrea- 
Somatic creature; she did not stop to con- 
sider thal she could not have reached the 
ea:rid ewen ut Pauline had given ber instant 
© treet. 

See resem bered only that her mistress 
hai been cruci te nerin the time of ber 
truwhle: amd sue registered a vow that, if 
there was anv Shameful secret in Pauline 
Mal limg = pest life, sie Would hunt it out 
and Buwlitale her. 


> = - * + 


Mrs. Seton, nodding over her work in 
the drawing-rooin, wondered what Pauline 
wes Gelkimg alvout for so long a tine with 
Mr. Deeratem in the garden. Ste began 
dually to anderstand tiat Miss Mallinz was 
geimg farther tuan usua! with the young 
man, and wondered whether her beautifu. 
treed was going w throw herself away 
upes this penniless nobody. 

And Jack and Pauline, forgetful for the 
time beemg of everything and everybody in 
the eniverse bat the nselves, paced siowly 
up amd down Ube terrace, stoppin occasion- 
alix te lean fora few ininules on tue stone 
balustrede. Yet, even on that, the first day 
of bis bamrwnes«, Jack felt dissatisfied; be 


beidanm inward consmousness thal solme- 
ta 2 ©es wanting in ti! nselt. 
I z s ‘owe for this glorious w an 
“ ” ~~ or iy i tens 15 
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“Yoo are sure tha. you have not deceived 
yooree!|!—ihat vou really love we enough 
& meake thes “acrifice fur ine witbout regret- 


tumg 4 im the Lime w come ?” he asked suit- 


f my ! 
I wil! mewer forgive you—never! I 








EVENING POST. 





would be. 


She put her bead against his arm, as she 


answered — . 
“Why de you talk of sacrifices? Iam 
| making none. Can you nt understand 
that, when a woman loves with all ber soul, 


as I luve you, nothing that sne does for the 


man of her choice can be looked upon as a 
sacrifice? 
| Keeps his love, is not her loss rather ber 
gain ?"" 

“My noble, generous darling !" 

“Notatall. If anything, I am more sel- 
fish than generous in this matter. All I did 
was to aceept you when you asked ime to be 
your wile, and so make uiyesell the happiest 
of women. Oh, Jack, you can’t understand 
what my misery would have been if I bad 
not had the opportunity given me !’ 

Jack pressed her stil! closer to him, and 
was silenta while. Hisuext remark rather 
startled his love. 

“I must go up to town to-morrow and see 
Lord Summers, and tell him of the honor 
you have done ime.” 

“Why must you ?"" 

“Because itis the only straightforward 
thiang to do: be is your guerdian."’ 

“At present—yea, to a certain extent. But 
this isthe end of July, and on the seven- 
teenth of September le will no ‘onger have 
a shadow ol authority over ine. Why not 


wail untilthen to announce our engage- , 


meat, and so prevent the possibility of un- 
pleasantness [row any one 7" 

“You think, then, be would really ob- 
ject r”’ 

Pauline flushed uncoufortably as she re- 
membered ber guardian's remarks on this 
subject. 

“1 don’t know ; he might. You see, iny 
uncle, Sir Paul, had such «a very exagyer- 
ated notion of the importance of our family 
and the first object of bis will was to pre- 
vent ny comin:tting the mistake of marry- 
ing for love. If I acted up to his wishes, I 
should either marry for the good of the 
family name or notatal:, Don’t let us talk 
about that part «t the business, I shall be 
Inyown mistress in September, so your 
love and patience will not be put to a very 
severe ordeal. Letit be as I wish. We 
can keep our love for each other to our- 
selves until then. Afterwards——"’ 

The pause was eloquent. 

“Atterwards?”’ Jack repeuted, bending 
slowly towards her. “How soon after- 
wards?" 

“That shall rest with you,”’ 

“You really mean that?”’ 

“Yea.”’ 

“Then I should say the last day of Sep- 
ternber.”’ 

“So soon I’ 

She caught ber breath quickly. 

Jack, leaning close to her tace, heard the 
gasp, but cound met judge if it was caused 
by Joy, lear, or merely surprise. 


“My darling,£ will not toree your inclina- | 


tion ; you shail name your own time.” 

“No; it may just as well be soon as late. 
Atany rate, there can be no drawing back 
then, and I shail be at peace.’’ 

Jack telt somewhat puzzled. 

“You dv net think I shall want to draw 
back ?"" 

*“No—oh, no!” 

“Do you think it probable that you might 
want te draw back If you were given more 
tiie ? Because, if so i 

“No--a thousand times no! Don’t speak 
in that distress'd way, Jack; vou hurt me. 
I don’t know why I said that. I know only 
one thing, that I love you: beyond all else 
in the world, that I cannot live without 
you; and I will net risk having you haras- 
sedor annoyed by lying gossip. People 
will sav vou are immarrving me for my tor- 
tune,il they have tins to recover frou their 
surprse. and thatis why I should like our 





| engagement net to be published until with- 


in a week or tucol the wedding-day.” 

“And what is your own Opinion, Pau- 
line?” 

“on what?’’ 

“Aste my motives for asking you to 
marry ue.” 

: [fo BE CONTINUED.) 
e _- - _— 

A Cuinese Lyxcuina.—Just outside 
the west gate of the Shanghai city is a sinall 
hamlet where lived an old inan and his son. 
‘Tue latter maie it a practice of calling upom 
his father for cash whenever be was in want 
of M, unlit the thing got rather monotonous 
for the tather, who remonstrated with his 
son, and being saucily replied to, the father 
attempted to apply “paternal correction” 
on the son: the son, in rage, then caught 
bold of the door barand brought it down 
with such foree upon the father’s skull that 
he cracked it and killed the old wan. The 
neighbors, bearing the row, assembled at 
tue doorol the house where the tnurder 
was committed and captured the son as he 
was endeavoring to escape. The members 
of the father’s cian were then called to- 
gether, and at 4 solemn conclave it was de- 
cided to ai uinister on the spot the law set 
aside for parricides, instead of appealing to 
the magistrate, which invariably causes 
much delay, and perhaps the wurderer 


might effect his escape in the meantime. 
So the purricide was bound band and foot, 
and just witheut the bamlet a hole was 
jug ane wretcbed inurderer Cconsigure 
t ts deptiss Pts nud was thrown 
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Maw is borne along on the tide of life 
like a sStraw,and, considering all things, 
is not of much ‘mure account. 


ly, knowing beforehand what the answer 


If she loses everything, yet , 


| -Brie-a-Brac. 





SicK.—tThe fibre of wilk ft the longest 
continueas fibre known. Accamnts are 
| given of a cocoon yielding a ftitro nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in lenyth. 

Dust of Tar Fanru.—Tiw Indians in 
Oregon bold that it is a violation of their 
religions te deal in laud; that the Grau 
Chiet made them from the dust of the earth 
and, after they wander on its surface for a 
certain length of tine, they returu to its 
bosom, and again become part of the 
Ctementsa of the earth. Dealing in tand 
they regard as dealing in their own flesh 
and blood. 

A DaneerRovs Posttion.—At the Court 
of Siam the present head-cook isa lady, the 
sister of the king's physician. Having ™ 
pared the food destined for the ruyal tal le, 
she seals itup in separate packets and seude 
it across the river to the palace, where it is 
handed over to the king's “taster,”’’ who 
eats successively from ail the dishes,twenty 
or thirty in number. It may readibly be 
guessed that the post of taster falls vacant 
very frequently. 

ENGAGEMEST Kinas.—In Poland the 
stones of enygage:mmenut-rings are cliosen ac. 
| cording to the wenuth in which the engage- 
nent is made—the ruby tor July, the pearl 
for May, the sapphire fog January, for 
March the turquoise, which it is believed 
will turn green upon the inconstancy of the 
| giver. The emerald, given in June, is for 
| fidelity, and Ruswans expect to have one 
| emerald among the wedding-gilts froin the 
husband, as it 8 the omen of certain bappi- 
ness. 

THe TORTOISE AND SNAKB.—Tortoises 
and snakes are intimately associated to- 
gether in Chinese mythology and records 
ot natural history, and hence one of the 
commonest emblems current in China, and 
avery faverite ornament, is a tortoise on- 
cirele? by asnake. About 1122 B. C. these 
animals were chosen as e:nmbleins of inartial 
| security against attack, froin the defences 
which nature has given them in the shell 
ot the one and the scales of the other, and 
to the present day flags bearing a device in 
which they both appear as embiematic of 
this idea are usually carried by troops in 
the held. 

Ricu.—The following are the estimated 
incomes of the four men who are reputed to 
be the richest in the world: 

Duke ot Vander- 
Westininster. bilt. 

$50,000,000  $175,000,000 


ee 


ee 


Per year...... 4,000,000 7,500,000 
Per monuth.... 300,000 676,000 
| Perday .....-. 10,000 15,000 
| Per hour ..... 450 OO 
| Per minuote.... 7 18 


| Rothsebild. Mackay. 
| Capital... 2... £200,000,000  $275,000,000 


Per YORt .2<-- 10,000,000 13,750,000 
Per month... . 840,000 1,000,000 
Per day.....-. 25,000 35,000 
| Pee how .ccecs 1,000 1,500 
Per minute... . 2 25 


SHooTixne Loas.—An ingenious way is 
adopted in Nevada for getting logs to 
| market. A chute i laid from the river's 
' brink up the steep mountain to the railroad. 
The logs come down the declivity with the 
speed of a thunderbolt, and somewhat of 
its roar. A track of fire and sinoke follows 
theim—fire struck by their friction with the 
chute logs. They descend the 1700 feet of 
the chute is fourteen seconds. In doing #0 
thev drop 709 feet perpendicularly. They 
strike the deep water with a report that can 
be heard amile dittant. Logs fired froin a 
cannon could searceiy have agreater veloci- 
ty than they have atthe footof the chute. 
The averape velocity is over 100 feet a 
second throughout the entire distance, 
and at the instant they leap from the 
tnouth their speed uust be fully 200 feet per 
Becond. 

THe Eviece Crak.—The edible crab is 
obliged to u.oult of cast off its shell many 
times during its life. This moulting ap- 
pears \» be an unpleasant ordeal to pass, lor 
the crabs often die during the act. When 
we see thal they are not coniy obliged to 
escape from the carapax or shell, but also 
frou the hard covering of their legs, delicate 
mouth-parts, and even gullet—turning 
themselves inside oul as it were—it is not 
surprising that they perish during the 
ordeal. Thecrab crawis up into sone se- 
cluded nook or cove in shaliow water to 
moult, out ofthe way of its hard-shelled 
relatives, for the belpless, newly-moulted, 
or sott-shell crab, if found, is devoured by 
them, as well as by several species of 
fishes. Fortunately for the crab, the soft 
covering hardens rapidly, and in a few 
hours it has anew and strong armor, and 
it then goes fearlessly outinto the deeper 
water.. 

Fevs.—“I don t know Low eels breed,”’ 
Saysawriteron tis. “I have seen people 
who said they bad seen the spawn and other 
parties who sari tiuey had seen young eels 
nearly reasy t» hatch. Like yourself, I 
have opened thea, froin day to day, at all 
seasons of the vear, andl uever have seen 
any young eeis or spawn. My opinion, is 


tuey hate in gait or brackish water and gv 
ip the Streains wluen lueyv are Sia). They 
igo upa r ia i t 
, } ey ar 
ing They ra " ; la 8 aud fails 
“A as Wor 
t 
Outer want 
La al ‘ j ‘ 
ave been transp i r got up rough 
the canal. They are so large when they yt 
t» Niagara Falis that they cannot get over; 
they are so Leavy tiuey fall velure liey Ket 
Ww the top.” 
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ONLY FRIENDS. 





BY 8... TENGEN. 


Calm was the night In that st!!! aetemn weather, 
Andi calmer still and colder were the twain 

Who, partiug then, might yet have kept together, 
If pride had not been stronger e’en than pein. 


There were no bitter teare, no sighs of sorrow, 
No sad reproaches ultered at the end ; 
And, should they meet, years bence or on the mor- 
roe, 
"Till be with courteous ease, as friend meets 
friend. 


(hb! mocking words for those who once loved madly, 
Hencs forth to be were friends, not less, not more ; 
Deep in each beart a death knell sounding sadly, 
For love deemed deathless In glad days of yore. 


Not more than friende; the voles must not falter, 
Leet broken tones betray a vain regret, 

And on the lips the forced smile must not alter 
To show bow, ‘neath that mask, grief's lines are set. 


Let them take heed, lest any word be spoken 
Te rouse some ghost from out the buried pest ; 
Thevglh the dear ties that bound them once are 
breten, 
A etranuge spell logers yet and holds them fest. 


Not lees than friends ; but, all the friendship offered 
Beeme of such little worth, now lowe tle done ; 

*Tis hard to take the band thee coldly proffered 
Aud feel the tender, thillling touch bas gone, 


Gione with the day, when Just one word was needed 
Those heavy cloudsof pride and doubt to lift ; 

Kat all in vain love's dying volee had pleaded ; 
New far apart each lonely lite must drift. 


Aod ehe will never keow, at tleir next meeting, 
Mee hard he fought an outward calm to gain ; 
Nor will he sec, beneath the friendly greeting, 
Mow ber true heart still yearne to him through pais. 
—— ——a eee 
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CHAPTER XXI.—[ConTINVED. ] 


EYOND all doubt,’ he said, with haste, 
obviously afraid that some reygretin bis 
tone had inade ber, a8 leir-at-law, ill at 








oane. ‘Heal ways wrote tome during his life. | 


He knew himself that death had seized bim, 
and the letters were posted to us after bis 
death. I have since received full particu- 
lars of bis last bours, and | possess the 
proofs of his death; you can have them at 
once, or atanytime, No, Miss Gleoorris, 
your inheritance is safe.” 

And then the kindly anxious face was 
suddenly suffused with color, as he grew 
conscious he bad inade a great mistake in 


attributing beranxiety to any fear for her | 


own inheritance, 


“Mr. Glevorris madea will, did he not, | 


Mr. Ozanne?” 

It is said Bo. 
believe be did, during his wife's lifetime, 
inake a will disposing of bis property in the 
event of bis son's death, and evidently 
knowing nothing of bis bheir-at-law ; but 
surely,’ continued the little old gentiemen 


bisunid blue eyes very round, “he de | 


stroyed it!" 

“You believe he made it?’ 

“1 do, though I cannot feel sure. To mea 
great arguinent in favor of bis having made 
itis the fact that he was very irritable on 
the subject. But what matter? There is no 
will now, is there?" 

“You believe he destroyed this will?” 
asked Joy thoughtfully. 

“J don't Know,” said," said Mr. Ozanne, 
with his hand to his head. “He was cer- 
tainly not the sort to destroy what he had 
made; but I suppose he fdid. IT hope he 
did. Indeed'’—energetically—“I believe 
he did, for, if he had not, certainly young 
Pardy would have discovered it by some 
means before now.”’ 

“Was le the kind «/ nan to hide a will 
he had inade, do you think, Mr. Ozanne?” 

“No, no! And yet le was so changed! 
Perbapes he did. You see, if he made it at 
bis wite’s request, au... bad scruples of con- 
science about destroying t—why, be migut 
have hidden it! Certainiy I used to think it 
night be lving undiscovered somewhere ; 
but now, after knowing Norman Pardy had 
opportunities of searching, I can think so 
no longer—no tonger,”’ be added oonclu- 
sively, as he scrutinised the brave young 
face opposite lito. 

Joy siniled, reading the motive of this 
sudden confidence ot Lis; aud then, as she 
was unable to give bin any other reason 
for her curiosity, in her ready way she 
changed the subject. 

“Will you never come to Merlswood 


again, Mr. Ozanne? I should so like to feel 


you, who cared for the old placs once and 
for Wilfred G'enorris, would eare tor it 
aya and for the cous ; tarrfeertes 
4 " i any 4 lake \N r i“s 
vv 
D> mm 
A “ - —— ~ 
s¢ . , a. j ave t ‘ bl f? 
1 spot.as I should t i 
uaine bad given place t ‘ Il dread 


seeing it again; but I never lose Knowledge 
of it. | put Meredith in only temporarily 
-as be thinks—and Wey all iike him, 
though not as they used to like Nelson 
years ago, when | és 

He broke off suddenly, tho 





yu with no 


Indeed, Miss Glenorris, I , 


THE SATURDAY 


discourtesy, and brought out wine and bis- 
cuits Tie girls took the refreshinent, see- 
ing it would vex their brisk little enter- 
tainer if they refused ; and then Mr. Ozanne 
asked them if they would give Lim a tew 
minutes longer, and look round his place to 
see how a very little garden bad been ar- 
ranged and cultivated to seem very exten- 
sive. 

It was so evidently a delightful task to 
the erratic little gentleman to exhibit his 
domain that they consented at once; and 
he tripped before them and around them 
with the nimbleness almost of a squir- 
rel, 

“Allin four acres,’’ he said, laughing, 
just after be bad suddenly vanished, to re- 
appear the next minute above their heads 
over amimic precipice in the tmaze—‘and 
all done by tnyself and another old gentle- 
man,’ be added, revelling in their mystifi- 
cation. 

Atter walking foralong while in twist 
ing shut-in paths, the girls found them- 
selves, as it were, in a t.iniature fragment 
of the Highlands, on the shores of Loch 
Katrine. There wasatiny boat-house be- 
side the lake, and Mr. Ozanne dar.ed 
through a little door and shut himself into 
this, soon after which, with a grating noise, 
two doors over the water flew open,and out 
glided a small boatin which eat the Lady of 
the Lake herself. 

She rowed herself slowly across the lake 
and back again ‘nto the boat-house, from 
which Mr. Ozanne emerged with a hollow 
pretence of being cool and serene, and un- 
Oonnected in a..y way with the working of 
machinery. He led the girls over a pretty 
little bridge which crossed the lake, then 
went into a cave where sat a chained gor- 


illa. 
The chains rattled when they entered, 


|} and the animal turned two glaring eves 


upon his visitors; but Joy noticed that Mr. 
Ozanne bad laid one hand carelessly upon 
the side of the cave. 

“Cut.” he remarked, smiling, ‘tout of the 
trunk of a tree.” 

Treading the circling and mysterious 
patha,they were again and ay in startled by 
couning unawares upon sone living creat- 
ure,as they thought—now a snake creeping 
towards them from behind a tree,now a fox 
peeping trom avery dark hole, and at last 
an elephant’s bead emerging from a great 
recess. 

“All cut,’’ cried their whimsical little en- 
tertainer, with «a laugh at their surprise, 
“out of uprooted trees!’ 

Following the winding paths on and on, 
past miniature waterfalls and rustic seats 
with quaint inscriptions, they reached what 
must in reality have been close to them all 
the tiime—a switniitning end a shower bath, 
each with a little dressing-rooin upon its 
brink. 

“And this,’’ said their litthe guide imer- 
rily,as the girls looked into the clear depths, 
“was once the filthy waters of the 
miarsh.”’ 

Farther still, as it seemed, though they 
knew now that they were moving In a cir- 
cle, they caine upon a model of the sun and 
earth and major planets, all nade to scale 
and tneving in their just orbits, 

Mr. Ozanne did not offer to take the girls 
jato the church which he had built; and, 
when they found he spoke of it with great 
gravity, quite differently froin this toy- 
house, they would not ask to go. 

“IT unake the service as varied as I can,” 
he said, momentarily lifting the broad gray 
hat frown his beaming face as he spoke. “All 
we buiman beings need change; and even 
the best and wisest of routines is apt to 
weary our poor souls. I know how 1] have 
myself to struggleagainst it.” 

, * 7. * 


The fast train for the West was slowly 
Steatning outof the Paddingfon terminus 
nextmorning, when Jovy Gilenorris, look- 
thy absently from the carriage window into 
a train advaneing slowly beside her, saw a 
face which startied Ler oddly, naking her 
shiver with the slow reiembrance of a 
tline past, 

For this was the face of a nan who had 
been her siep-father’s servant in his soldier- 
ing days, and was with them in Perthshire 
when Suddeuly akeener later mein- 
ory killed this old one. 

Surely this was the man of whom Ger- 
vys Lester bad told ber—the nan who had 
called himself Mortimor, who had been 
Miss Beton’s suitor, who had lied and said 
tha. he saw Grervys Lester enter the Louse 
on the cliffsatthe very time the murder 
was supposed to bave Leen committed 
there! 

He was not like the man she had heard 
described; sono one would have recog- 
nized him as Mortimor, Ah, but she re 
membered him! If onty she could have 
been on the platform! 

‘But, at any rate,’’ she sighed, in deepest 
gratitude, ‘he is not in another hernis- 
phere; and—it can be done by the detec- 
tives.”’ 

“Jov,’’ asked Anne anxiously, ‘has any- 
thing frightened vou ?"’ ‘ 

“T will tell you afterwards,”’ the girl 
whispered. 

In the Torquay station 





Miss Glenorris 





gianeed round her with a half-wistful recol- 


ection of ber first arrival there, when tbe 


gicots of her rece pliotr threw s> dark a 
shadgow over the bright inyvystery f her f 
ture but almost Stuntivy acertain ex 
nent | wi i BHe Red ed the " e . 
prised her tha Sar . yas a Ik ‘ 
event; and, looking out, she found the ex- 
planation. 

There stood awaiting her the magnificent 


old chariot which, in ber childish pique,she 
had had renovated and beautified, the four 
perfectiv-mnatched bays, the two postilions 
in jackets and caps s picturesque’y de- 
sigued from ber own iiveries, and Roland 


EVENING POST. 


and Oliver matched as perfectly as the 
horses wera. 

“Why, Keats!" she cried, amazed, the 
shy coor burning ber cheeks. 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Keats, bursting with 
suppressed gratification, I arranged it with 
Eddowes before I left; itis but right, and 
will—make up.” 

Even the marked significance of those 
last two words tailed to make his young 
mistress smile. ; 

“Oh, Annegas if I had really meant it!” 
she faltered, when Miss Kienon followed 
her into the luxurious perfumed carriage. 
“I woald rather have even that shabby old 
barouche—to-day, of all days!” she added 
burriedly, hereyes troubled, for she had 
caught sight of Gervys Lester entering the 
station. : 

“Forgive me if I detain you a minute, 
Anne. I see Mr. Lester, and I want to tell 
bim what } will tell you presently.” 

And $0, almost before Miss Kienon had 
settled herself,Joy had left the carriage and 
joined Lester,ber servants waiting with the 
air of comprehending nothing beyond their 
own deportinent. 

“Mr. Lester,”’ the girl said, seeming per- 
fectly at her ease, though the shy pink 
flame still burned in her cheeks, “inmay I 
take it awa good augury that the only one 
of my tenants who was absenton my tirst 
arrival bere is the only one present to-day 
—because itis he whom I want really to 
see?’ 

“You have returned from London then?” 
be queried rather unnecessarily, litting his 
hat, but not offering h's band. 

“T went bevond London,” she explained, 
as she walked beside him to the deserted 
end of the platform, he slackening his 
measured solidierly step to suit hers, ‘and I 
went about that possible will of Mr. Glen- 
orrin’s.”” 

“Bury that inyth,’’ he entreated bastily. 
“No will exists that can change anything 
for vou.” 

“I think it—may exist,’’ she said,in great 
earnestness; “but I was not thinking how 
it could affect ine—only whetber it could 
give usa clue to—” 

“It could not,” he asserted, in his firim 
prompt way. 

“But what I wanted to tell you, Mr. Les- 
ter, wasthat 1 have seen Wellings—my 
step-father’s servant once. Was it he who 
was in Eastinouth and called himself Mor- 
timer ?”’ 

“Yes, he.”’ 

“Then please,” she cried, with beautiful 
excited eves, *‘write to detectives at once! 
He was in atrain that entered Paddington 
Station -day just as ours leit it. 1 saw 
him, and knew him in amomentas Well- 
ings, With short hair and shaven face. Per- 
haps he thinks no one will recognize Mr. 
De Mortimor, who had a beard and long 
hair, badn’t he?” 

Lay Yes.”’ 

“Oh, Tam so glad Isaw bim! You will 
write or telegraph at once, won’t you? Do 
you know I half suspected the man hadn't 
lett England atall; aud so did Miss Beton, 
I think. Did you?” 

“No; I thought he had. 
Inoney on purpose to go.”’ 

“You?” 

It was the only word she said, and her 
eyes were lowered in the shock, so that she 
could not see bis face. There had been 
long m1 nutes of silence between them, as 
they walked to and fro upon the deserted 
plattorni—two quiet figures, Pet never two 
to be unnoticed—before he spoke again. 

“You know why I would say nothing 
when we met unexpectedly on that first 
evening afler my return—at least, I think 
you know why, though you could never 
guess the blow it was to me to see in your 
face a dread of bearing what I might 
say."’ 

“Not what you might say of your ab- 
sence,”’ spoke the girl,with burried breath. 
“Perhaps what you might say of—of other 
things | dreaded, when 1 saw how you 
looked at ine.” 

“Was I, in iny surprise, dunce enough to 
look expectant ?” be queried, with swift 
irony. ‘What have I ever received from 
you to warrant my expecting anything at 
your bands, Miss Glenorris ? 
spare ne a few mninutes,”? he went on pres- 
ently, “I will tell you what I imight have 
told you that evening. Stall you object to 
keep that suinptuous retinue of yours wait- 
ing for five minutes?" 

‘Not for fifty,” she said, with a feeling 
of unreasoning and senseless rage against 
her splendid and conspicuous  fpossess- 
jonus. 

“I had written to Mortitnor—as he called 
himself,refusing to give him certain inoney 
he asked as the price of his promise never 
to seek your presence, but consenting to 
pay his passage out to America—his alone, 
tor I bad no idea any unhappy woman had 
ec -nsented to be his wife. You under- 
stand ?°’ 

** Yes.” 

“Then that is all I care for. But thereare 


I gave him the 


, 


two or three other things that I should ijike | 


toexplain—to vou only. ‘That handker- 
chiet of inine, of which so inuch seeins to 
have been said, I inyself tied round Miss 
Porch’s neck on the night before Miss Nel- 
son's wedding-dayv.”’ 

“I knew it!" cried Joy,remembering no- 
thing now of her vague discoinfort in see- 

rether 


v se two to 


“Yes ; voa said so at tl juest—as | 

acd,’ vent 1 ~OUuld 
“ " ersta Miss | was a 
~ pop when I did it. I f i | ber close to the 
loor of Merlswvod asleep.” 

Joy lrew a deep long | reath of gratitude, 


but was silent, not even 
word which had lifted an intangibie weight 
Iroetur b@r heart. 

“She haunted Merlswood even in her 
seep, Sv Lburouglly was sle possessed by 


If you ean | 


echoing the one! 








as - 


— — 





that feverish suspicion of bers about a will 
Poor girl! it wasachilly night, so I ven 
tured even to risk awakening her by tyin 
the bandkerchief. Then I walk beside 
her to guard against any accident that 
night occur.” 

“J remember,” said Joy,with alinost sob- 
bing breath. “I noticed you were not very 
near her,and never seemed to speak,though 

ou looked at her often. I remember that 

thought it strange.” 

“You would, if you saw us,’ he said, in- 
differently as it seemed. “I dreaded the 
awakening for her, and the consequent dis- 
covery of ny forced and unwelcoine com- 
panionship; but that was prevented. At 
the gate of their cottage I saw ber sister, in 
the greatest alarm, not Knowing in what di- 
rection to begin her search ; so, with only a 
silent greeting and sign to her, I walked 
straight on, feeling ny change was safe, 
The handkerchiet I never saw again. Next 
night’’—he had stopped for a minute, but 
for his listener waited—“after I had left you 
in the conservatory at Merlswood, I went 
to the Moat, for 1 had determined to tell 
Miss Porch something which I hoped would 
putan end to her great restlessness, | 
knew I must do it that night, as I was leay- 
ing Devonshire next day,having postponed 
as long as I had any right to do sv, for Miss 
Nelson's wedding, an appointed business 
interview. I found the younger sister in 
the verandah, just as the man said, and she 
asked ine alinost pitifully to go in; but Miss 
Porch, whom I found walking to and fro in 
the little sitting-room, turned to ine coldly 
on my entrance, and bade me leave her. I 
attempted to tell her what had brought me, 
but she would not hear; and I felt sure 
then that she had learnt and was resenting 
what she might consider my intrusion of 
the nivht betore. I was very sorry for this 
failur. ud, perhaps I had been in a disa- 
greeabie unquiet moud before. In any 
case,I was tempted by my own restlessness 
and by the beauty of the night—perhaps 
you remember it—totry an old relief of 
mine, and takea long solitary tramp. With 
my bag I left the farm quietly net an hour 
after I had eatered it, and I walked down to 
Dart:nouth, and just caught the early train 
from there; soI must have run through 
bere just when my absence was becoming 
2 Surprise. Butl journeyed tarther than 
London ; 801 was not heard of there; and, 
alinost as soon as I reached the house of the 
friend with whom I had business, I fell ill. 
It may have been the consequence of that 
dip into the seaon the night before; but 
no inatter what caused it. Tne fever kept 
me prisoner there week after week, tended 
with a kindness no act of mine can ever re- 
pays and, a8 iny friend took no papers, I 
aad no knowledge of what was occurring 
here. Few will credit that, will they ? But 
itistrue. And,even if he had them, it 
would have been a long time before [ 
should have been allowed to read one.”’ 

“Then now,” cried the girl, with a great 
longing in ber eyes aa they sought bis,**you 
can contradict all those—suaspicions,”’ 

“‘What can be contradicted ?” he asked a 
little wearily. “I did enter and leave the 
Moat as that man said, and there i only 
iny word that] lent that handkerchief. Be- 
nen Tdid pay for him to leave Eng- 
and.”’ 

“But,”’ she cried, uttering rapidly her 
clear absorbing thoughts, “you must have 
paid before—betfore that night, before you 
knew what evidence he could give! They 
will understand! You will tell that ?” 

*‘No; I posted the letter in London as I 
passed through. Never mind,’’ he added 
gently. “I think aman may live down any 
calumny.” 

“But they wil! understand! They must!” 
she cried, bravely still, though ber face 
grew pale as death. ‘There is so much you 
can deny!” : 

“Joy,’ he said, with all bis heart in his 
steadfast eves as he looked down upon ber, 
“I know the hour exactly, even the minute 
I think, of every incident of that unhbapp 
night. If I told anything, Limust tell all, 
and sooner than set that right the world 
shall shun meall my life. Come’’—with 
| sudden change of tona—“how unconscion- 
ably t detain that most distinguished equip- 
| age! 

“You mean,” she said, below her breath, 
as her sad gaze held his, “you would let the 
world shun you all your life rather than 
deny what I havesaid. I understand. 
Now shall we go? I—wou!'d not—detain 
—that most distinguished equipage.”’ 











CHAPTER XXII. 


TOT dance, Miss Glenorris? Tie idea is 
\ preposterous, im possille !’’ 
¥ Sir Hussay Vickery,who had been anx- 
lously awaiting this voung guest, had hast- 
ened to take immediate possession of ber on 
her arrival at Coombe Castle, and Joy, too 
accustomed to his exclusive aiten.ion for it 
| not to be at a!l times natural to ber put her 
| hand within his arm, f 
_ But her retusal to Gance was quite unhes- 
| tating, while she loitered with him, looking 
frankiy and inquisitively ainong the guests; 
and, when she presently sat down to con- 
template at ber leisure the brilliant scene, 
she became at once the beautiful centre of a 
group. 

“Not dance!" echoed Lawrence Nelson, 
in amazement, after her reply to him. “It 
sS 8—absolutelyv « * 





ilrageeus 


‘Not t's juietiy affirmed, and re- 
peated the trang refusal to others. 

Not dance!” cried one o- two: but she 
only looked up de:mnurs ly froin her couch 


ainong the orange-trees, 

“Not yet. I aim comfortable here, at pres- 
ent, thank you.” 

It was inost obvious that she was in earn- 
est ; and so her eager little court waited and 
| lucreased, and was content to look at ber 
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and talk and listen. Had not all now the 
words and smiles? whereas, if she had 
danced, each would bave bad bat a chance 
of one dance with her. 

And certainly there was no dulness in 
the group. Even those who knew her best 
had never seen Miss Glenorris quite as she 
was that nig.it, not talkipg overmuch, but 
skilfully giving the conversational bal! just 
the right touch justat the right moment 
and justin the right direction, which was 
not by any means flinging it where it was 
expected, lightly tarning a conversation 
that threatened to be heavy, as well as giv- 
ing a touch of earnestness to one that threat- 
ened to become trivial, and always doing 
this naturally, which is, after all, one of the 

reatest charins of Conversation. 

Her little court waited about her cheer- 
fully,ail save Sir Hussay Vickery, who was 
so bent upon having ber w himself that his 
efforts were indefatigable. He had nade up 
his mind once more to-night to lay his for- 
tune at her feet, and no trifle, such as a 
girl's whim, shou'd turn him trom it. 

“If you will not dance,’’ he whispered at 
last, the lowered tone not con ing his 
great eagerness, ‘will you not walk with 
me?"’ 

“No,” she said, forthe hundredth time, 
with a slow shake of her head. 

“There are tke new orchids to show you,”’ 
he pursued unweariedly. “You know you 
love botany.” 

“No,” she lazily — “only 
flowers,”’ 

“Will nothing interest you ?”’ 

“Yes, I am interested now,’ she said, 
though he knew her too well not to miss 
something in the eyes that wandered to and 
froamong the dancers. “I like to hear all 
that you and others tell ine, how you had 
heavy bags to-day, how large the coveys 
are, and how wild and strong the bir are 
oft the wing. Did you not know tha anter- 
ested me?” and, as she spoke, she turned 
gracefully and serenely to declisea waltz 
with Mr. Norman Pardy. 

“But surely, Miss Glenorris,” ho said 
gently, “I bave been very patient. Itis 
tineto reward me, You are not going to 
deny usall? It would be positively eccen- 
tric; and eccentricity is utterly unlike 
you.” : 

“No, very like me,” she corrected, look- 
ing up tranquilly into bis face. 

But his speech,even inore than her host’s 

rsistency, won Sir Hussay his way at 
ast. Joy rose very slowly from ber luxur- 
ious nook,and put her band within his 
arin. 

“Atlast!"*he gaid, with a deep-lrawn 
breath, as they strolled on. “I thought I 
never was to have you to myself. ‘Those 
inen seemed to have settled themselves to 
lounge there all night.”’ 

“Will tbey?’’ asked the girl indiffer- 
ently. 

“Of course not now; but they would 
have done so if you bad stayed, and I be- 
gan to think you meant to do 80, you, our 
star to-night, withouta rival! But, as you 
see, dear Miss Glenorris, I have unlimited 
patience.”’ ; 

The girl looked round into the broad 
handsome face so nearly ona level with her 
own, and with a shudder recalled how dif- 
ferently aman looked “grown patient with 
great pain.”’ 

Then sbe mast have fallen into a long 
thought as they sauntered on, for suddenly 
she became aware that her host was once 
nore Offering ber bis band and his possess- 
10n8, his heart, as he affirined, having been 
hers since he had first met her, and was for 
her benctit apprising her of the homes he 
had to offer ber in eachof the United King- 
doms, 

“But,” the girl said, coming slowly from 
her vague dream, “‘I have au estate of iny 
own,and quite as wuch property as I want, 
indeed I have.”’ 

It was but in nature that his smile should 
be a little ironical. 

“But trust me, Miss Glenorris, that I 
know how exquisitely you would adorn a 
wider, higher field.”’ 

“Oh, no!” she said, smiling now. “If I 
ever marry, it shall be some one who has 
no estates, so that he may appreciate Mer!s- 


woo Badd 


answered 


it did not chance that Joy !ooked into her | 


com papion’s face as she spoke, so she could 
not see the glimpse of real alarin behind his 
genially contemptuous sinile. 

“Miss Glenorris knows too well what is 
due to herself,” he said, “and we all under- 
stand her too well to imagine sie will ever 
be influenced by a fortune-lhunter—— You 
are not listening to me,”’ he bruke off sud- 


denly. “You are purposely feigning an in- | 
P tiie 8 | question on—Where could Sir Hussay be? 


terest in who comes in.” 

_ “Not feigning,” sne declared readily. “It 
18 a real interest; and I was listening, Sir 
Husaay. You said you understood me, so 
of course you understand that, if I were 


married, it would be toa an who, instead | 


of having five estates, as you have, has not | 
| orris, with 4 smile. 


onéeé—not even the house he lives in.’’ 
“You are jesting. Of course I understand 


that perfect:y,” wuttered Sir Hussay, try- | 


ing in vain to guard his tones froin any be- 
trayal of his over weening impatience ; “but 
even in jest, you gu a little far, Miss Glen- 
orris.”’ 

“But it does not signify,” said the girl 
lightly, “for I shall never marry.” 

“You, never tarry?”’ Sir Hussay echoed 
leading her into one of the bright little 
yee op@ing from the long oak-panelled 


Gancing-hall, and pausing before 2 tall 
Yenetian mirror. “Look, and te ripe f 
i can, that there is iron will inthat wil 

ria Keep a nen from w : c it 
He fancied afterwards that he must have 
expected her to turn covly froin the glass, 


and blusbingly avoid the contemplation of 
herself, because it so surprised bitin to see 
her gravely fix her eyes upon the white 


full-length figure lovking so gravely back 
- . 7 ‘ 








at her from the wide framework of rock 


“Well ?" he asked, laughingly breakin 
her silence, as he gazed at the original sti 
nore intently than she gazed at the reflec- 
tion. “Dideven your own mirror ever 
show you anything » lovely ?”" 

“No, it could rot,” she said, “because 
this isthe first dress Worth ever inade 
me.”” 

“It is not Wortn’s doing,” he declared, 
too bent on his desire to have any apprecia- 
tion of a pomibly humorous side to the 
question. “It isan exquisite dress, and I 
never saw even you look more lovely ; but 


“I thought it pretty,””’ Joy observed, in a 
cool debonair way ; “but this,” taking up, 
by its amber handle, a wonderful fan of 
long white ostrich teathers that hung froim 
ber waist—*‘] thought looked too large for 
me, and too like the stage ; but, as orth 
sent it with the dress, I supp sed it inust be 
all right.” 

“Yes, Worth knew," the Baronet said, 
wondering at a sudden change in her face, 
aud never uessing how far away her 
thoughts had flown in one instant on hear- 
ing the remembered air of the Bien-Aimee 
valse, “how to compose a pertect pict- 
ure.”’ 

“I do so hate praise !""she said, with the 

uietness of real truth, as ehe turned from 
the glass, her beart filled withthe memory 
the music brought. 

“I believe,” he asserted, with sudden 
petulance, looking into the eyes that never 
changed for word of his, “I woo too humbly. 
I believe men succeed better when they du 





not much care. Even if itis only pretence, 


it is more successtul than outspoken 
adulation. Some old fellow says quite 
truly— 


***Follow a shadow, it still flies you ! 
Seem to fly it, it wiil pursue.**’ 


vd 
se ou 


“That is such a wise idea—such a 
idea!’ cried the girl delightedly. 
know the rest 7— 


**So courta mistress, she denies you! 
Let her alone, she will court you.’ 


Oh, do try it Sir Hussay !’’ 

“Yes I stand such a very good chance, of 
her courting ine*”’ be said, with a despair- 
ing glance 11. to the beautiful spirited face. 





“If I left off iny part, I should s0 very svon 
be courted by you—ot course! I wonder” 
—searching for a solution to this inexpiiea- 
ble indifference to hiin—*“hasany one atany | 
time tried to prejudice you against ine by | 
any—falsehoods? My life has not been 
like a girl's life, of course; but there bas 
been nothing to raise a barrier between us, 
And remember what Lester was saving the 
other day—a inan gives his wile is future, 
not his past.”’ 

“I remember,’’ she said; and he never 
understood why at that moment she touched 
his hand so kindly. “1 have heard noth- 
ing of vour past life; I had no thought of 
that. Never mind Mr. Lester’s words. But 
—even be will acknowlecge that sometimes | 
husband and wife migit like to pause | 
together and look back wards—equally 
without fear.”’ 

“We could,” be answered fervently—‘‘we 
could indeed ; and no man could love you 
as J” 

“Do you think, Sir Hussay,” she asked | 
gently, “that we can judge how others love? | 
I believe that if I—really lovea, I should ; 
teel quise sure, all other woman loved, ex- | 
aetly the sane. Now do let us go back 
into the hall.”’ 

“And you will dance with ine?” he 
queried Lopefully,for even this refusal, was 
far froin final in lis eyes, 

‘-First of all, I want to talk a little to Miss 
Nelson.”” 

But Theresa Nelson's first words rather 
startled her. 

“Where is Mr. Lester?” 





“Not arrived, 





has he?” 

“Oh, yee; I spoke to him long ago! He 
went into the tower-rooin just after you | 
and Sir Hussay had gone in ; soof course | 
thought you bad been together.” 

“No,” said Joy, slowly lifting the white 
featbers of her tan, but leaning back onthe 
great ottoman, the picture o° unc ncegn. 

Aftera time anutber question began tw be 
asked— 

‘Where is Sir Hussay ?”’ 

“My dear,”’ said Lady Vickery, joining | 
Joy with quite perceptible aunvyance, | 
“where is my son ?”’ 

Bat, although Joy seemed to have been 
with him last, she could give as little in- | 
forination as any of those who passed the | 


“] wonder,” said Eliza Nelson, coming 
up to them, looking very pretty and happy | 
in pvemophile gauze, with a coquettist 
feather rosette on the top of her head, 
“where Larry is?” 

“Is he too missing 7’ asked Miss Glen- 


“Yes, mother told me he was; but I 
could not betieve it until this moment, for 
I felt sure be was to be found near you. It 


| js not like him a bit to be long absent from 


you.” 

“Nor,” said Theresa, “is itat all like Sir 
Hussy to be invisible to his guests for so 
long. Is it, Miss Glenorris ?"’ 

“No,” she answered quite cordially. h 

“Jov,"’ whispered Teresa, guessing that 
Sir Hussav’s absence ist t Vv inivht it be 
a | easarit t t ber, Iz arits f 

Te 
‘> ; 
y | wis y sw ; al is | 
to-night! , 
“It’s too big a wish, "Joy answered,with a 


glance at Mr, Meredith, who stoud at a little | bul she stood 


See 


EVENING POST. 


distance froin the couch where the giris sat, 
keeping back 0%¢ or two gentlemen who 
had been about to dustturb them. 


“T knew would be glad for me,” said 
Eliza wistfully; and Joy roused berseilf 
suddenly from the w ng of 


what Gervys Lester saw or beard when he 
followed her and Sir Husmay into the tower 


recess, 

“My dear,” she said,“of course I am glad 
—more glad than lear say! Bat what will 
not the parish expect of you when you are 
its clergyman'’s wife? Don't begin witn 
Dorcas and inethers’ meetings, anJ clothing 
and coal clubs,else what will the parish not 
look for betore you are old 7?” 

Of course her listeners knew <hat this was 
folly; but one of them knew too that she 
struggled against a strange unnatural re- 
straint. Fortunately Mr-Meredith,gueming 
what had been told her, came a 4 begged 
her to walk. She went with bim readily, 
wishing to give him glad and friendly 
sympathy; and they strolled up and down 
in the long entrance-hall. Presently Sir 
Hussay came downstairs, fresh from his 
dressing-room, but out of breath a little, 
followed by Lawrence Nelson. There were 
inany idiers and promenaders in the hall ; 
but he came straight to the tall young 
figure, so promineat in its snowy dress. 

“We have had a poaching affray,”’ he 
explained, with a laugh, as he encountered 
a general questioning. “Ellis came to 
inform ine that the keepers were sure there 
were poachers in the west wood,soine of the 
saine gang, Holt believed, that infested that 
wood last year. It is too well stocked with 
gaine fora tnan to submit tamely to those 
scoundrels’ depredations.so I determined to 
go out inyself too, and,as Lester had heard, 


he volunteered at unce, and Nelson joined | 


us.”’ 

“Where is Mr. Lester?” asked Lady 
Vickery, looking round. 

*“Jone home, we imagine. His dog-cart 
is still bere; but he is great at walking, 
and I believe he would rather walk to the 
Gien Farin in the night than face you 


ladies if he looked disreputable after the | 


struggle, tor we had just time to get thick 
boots and slip on overcoats. and we have 
had a tussle, I assure you !”’ 

“Sir Hussay and 1 have bad a scrimmage 
to make ourselves presentable,”’ put in 
Lawrence Nelson; “but those bandso:ne 
fellows like Lester won't run the gauntlet 
of ladies’ criticism under dixadvantages.”’ 

“A tussie!" exclaimed two or three 
voices, 

“Oh, yes! I forbade any of the keepers 
discharging their guns; but Holt did it, 
and wounded one raseal in the face. I bad 
him carted straight off to be charged to- 
morrow morning with the offense; but 
some had armed themselves with told- 
stakes, and they made a desperate resist- 
ance. It took usall t overpower thein ; 
and now I'm wiid to think that the biggest 
scoundrel ofall has eluded us—voung 
Bowden of the boat house down in Testy’s 
Cove.” 

“Bowden !" exclaimed the curate, 
genuine surprise. 

“Yes, Bowden,” asmerted Sir Hussay 
testily. “Do you want to persuade me l'in 
mistaken in the man, a8 Lester did, telling 
me he is an honest fisherman, and lets inv 
game al ne? I tell you be % the most in- 
veterate poacher in the country. Holt 
surely ought t» know, anu he swears to 
him tT cakt wish we could have caught him 
in the act tonight, instead of seeing him 
escape ; but I shall have Lim arrested in 
he cove to-morrow.” 

“But ifLeis inuecent 7?" put in Joy in- 
voluntarily. 

“No chance of that, Miss Gsienorris ; and 
no fellow gets--n the biied side of me by 
mock piety and indastry. I have no doubt 
they frequently try it upen you ; but I bope 
you let nv rascal take vou in.” 

“No, no raseal,”” said the girl ovwolly. 

“Dim soserry Lester feit t necessary 
leave,” said Lawrence, “for be bad bad 00 
jun before we went.” 

It was just then that Fllis opened a door 
at the back of the ball, and Gervys Lester 


| caine ia, not fresh from Sir Hussay’s dress- 


ing-room by any teans—dusty, muddy, 


| even torn at one e#rist, bishair Jishevelled, 


his eyes ablaze with exercise and excite- 
ment. 

“In your steward’s office, Vickery,’’ he 
said, “three of your men have got tne 
fellow who escaped us tought” 

‘*Bowden ?"" 

“No, not Bowden, though certainly very 
jike him in build and 
Eastinouth man named Carter, a muscular 
sinner of the lowest type. 
ing is second nature—dexterous, too, with 
his wrists and shoulders. ° 

“Then, said the Baronet.frankly offering 


| his hand, “I beg vour pardon, Lester, tor 


my flat contradition I felt so sure it was 
suwden, as Holt said s.”" 

“Yeu; lsaw vou felt sure—it was natur- 
ai.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Hussay, being a 
perfect gentleman. “Which men caught 


the seainp ?"’ 


“TT did.”’ 
“You ~r 
“Yes: 1 was determined to be aatisfied 
about Bowden. I got him only through 
the accident of being a little lighter and 
fleeter tuan 
But to secur } was t through the 
‘ jent of being a little lighter and fleeter 
ia 
‘ 
os . a 
- al ’ 
1 
| . 
€ at 4 > & Sir tiussay 
begying bius to aecept his sis Services, 


| London 
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| had the strange 


beard. This is ap | 


— 


luoking very pale i; 


5 


her snow-white dress, yet her pulses 
throbbing with abeolut+ pain. 
“You have not had even one dance, 


Mr. Lester,” fretted Lady Vickery. 

“No, but I never intended to dance.” 

He looked at Joy as he said it, but only by 
chance, as it seemed, and with a grave cali 
giance. Then he bade good nigtt.and for a 
inoment the brilliant scene fated before the 
girl's beautiful sad eyes, Put presentiy, a 
touch upon her shoulder, she tarned ber 
head with feigned indolence, knowing it 
was to ineet the shrewd and anxious eritr 
cisin of Anne Kienon’s loving eyes. 

“Are you tired—not well?” Anne quest- 
ioned rapidly: while Doctor Calmady, who 
had brought her up Ww ber c-usin’s side, 
watohed St ines (ilenorris keenly. 

“Why?” asked Joy, with the same siow 
nonchalance, the easiest cloak just then for 
her suppressed e:motion ; and she lifted her 
great fan and examined ber face anxivusly 
in the tiny glittering mirror in its centre, 
while no one guemed how she struggled to 
attain the co.nposure which seemed so 
natural. “I see. The dress—as I always 
said—is too white." 

“Not one atom,” declared the little phys- 
ician ; and, as he had not raised his eyes,the 
words inade Joy sinile. 

“Is it a pleasant ball to you, Anne?" Joy 
asked. 

“Oh, [I have my grain of enjoyment,” 
Miss Kienon answered, welouming the 
sinile and answering it, “if only im feeling 
you are wishing for it! But you know I am 
always outol my element bere, more or 
less, | should of have come, Doctor 
Calinady, but that Lady Vickery kindly 
nade it such a point that we all should. I 
believe she dreaded Joy's eluding ber if she 
did not anxiously include all ber—bangers- 
jon. What do you think?’ Anne aided 
hastily, conscious that she had fallen int» 
the old bitterness of tone. “Kate's vis-a-vis 
in the last set of Lanciers §was—her hus 
band.”’ 

Even Doctor Calmady looked up, and 
Joy's gaze was untranslatabie. 

“It is true indeed,”’ added Anne, in alow 
annoyed tone. “He came down with some 
friends, You should have seen 
Kate when she looked up and saw him 
opposite. She had just been telling me of 
her ‘sensations.’"' Anne stopped, with a 
laugh. “1 know it is a pity they were ever 
separated, for they are beautifully of one 
inind in most things.” 

“Do you think he can race her round in 
a waltz as I can? Ab, they won't leave 
you with me, Miss Gienorrim!’ suniled 





| Doctor Calimady, as the girl gent!y refused 


all invitations to join in the minuet. “It 
is not to be expected. What—what inmpor- 
tunate men!" be whispered,with a simile. 
And presently, & relleve her frum the 
worry, a8 he thought it must be, be led ber 
into the quiet dimly-lighted palm -boume. 

“[ am—so sorry,”’ be remarked, “that 
Mr. Lester lost this evening's entertainment. 
He needs a diversion such as this now.”’ 

“Yes,” said Joy mechanically. 

“He thinks, I suppose,”” resumed the 
little physician, “that he is living dewn 
this wrong. I say it will live bim doan. 
A man, however brave, cannet bold out 
against the world’s black looks—ch Miss 
Glenorris? Then comes | oponae ss omnes 
weariness—unhappiness—a failure which 
inust kill the bravest." 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
——_——__ «co - 

GEMS AND INSECTS.—Curious old gemma 
are the searabs or bLeetion, which were 
carved by the ancients, and the one which 
we are about t») descrite m over three thous 
and years old. [t was taken from an 
Egyptian mummy, a'ter wards found by an 
American gentleman wi was traveling in 
foreign climes. He purchased the stone, 
and on his return & America brought it 
with inany otber antiquities aud curksities. 
After hbaving it in bias pp oemmon = for 
a time, he presented it ts a inend who 
Old stUne set asa ring. 
This rare and curious gern isnot ward, or 
carnelian, partially opaque, carved, an its 
| naine implies, in tissttaterts of @ teeetie on 
| one side, and on theotber, in mst delicate 
tracery, a pair of scales. This sine, which 
lis very plainly setin gold, revolves ona 

pivot, thus enabling it# owner Ws have 
whichever side he av pieame turned out 
| wards. It is valued, loowesver, wore lor its 
| great antiquity than for its beauty, but 
| there is a peculiarity about « which at once 


| attracts attention. 


Stones of various kinds carved as beetles 
were very generaliy used iy te ancien 
as jowels, some strung as braceiots or neck- 
laces, others worn as aninilets 

These sca. abe are ususily joerced through 
their length, tiiat tev tay tous be set on 
pivots lor rings, or jewess Mf varvrus kinda, 
|as theone aireaty desert) i. hey were 
greatly prized by the anmenis, the corvin 
in #0106 instances, benz «aiiemely deli- 
cate, in others of a ruder sty + «rab, or 
scarabwus, was regarded « asacre| emblem 
by the Egyptians, Pinen cans aud Etrue 
caps, anda species of s4r4 wus Sacer wan 
looked upon by thems with gi eat reverence, 
bence it name. 

There are several 
beetles, some exceedingly 
Inost repulsive in appearance ; 
tiful for their brilliant eole 
so forined that thev can dig 
the earth, where they do inuch 


thousand species of 
ugiy and al- 
(thers beau- 
ing. “ue are 

far down into 
datnage tw 
{i Scavern 


vegetable growth Alers, calle 
yer beet en, Siitreiet on Var * Kinds sf 
refuse twnatter, and ar gre * re 
oy mt ~ ~ . ai : 
: r , [-asts 
re] stea - ata 
eA af “ ”~ tise 
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s ‘ r 4 4 « SET 4. if “ 
viiich were carved in si itat 
lines past tuay we! te prized for th 
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WHEN THE STORM ISOVER. 





eY RITA. 


—— 


The eon may conse ite shining, dear, 
The birde forget ts sing, 

And oot Ube earth the angry clouds 
Pierce #inde and rein may flog; 

Pat «hen the etorm le over, dear, 
The Hirde @ill come again, 

And eanetine bright will fll the place 
V here darkest wight bar been 


The fairest. eweetest roses, dear, 
That grow slong the way 

Bar oniy tino to turn to thorns 
Mefote another day. 


But thorns 


‘hat are the sharpest, dear, 


Boome bitden eweetnese heoid 
Perethance ere long they ll thoom again 
Ase Urigttis ae of old 


The heart mar grow a-weary, dear, 


With lens, cares, and feers, 
, Ana Life, that « had meant eo much, 
Mari het griets and tears; 
Bet motle are the victories, dear, 
When grandiv, travels won, 
Av t ewceter ia the final reat 
When work base been well done! 


DOUBLE CUNNING. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN, 





THE SATURDAY 


his heart sinking lower and lower, and a 
very dull sense of despair overshadowing 
him. . 

lt was plain enougt; he bad been branded 
mad, and everyone would believe it. That 
barber had caiinly listened to his words 
with his mind made up. 

In the little fellow’s eves he was a fierce 
lunatic, with balf-lucid intervals, and all 
the thine the shaving was going on the little 
plausible dunce had been piaying Poionius 
to bis Hamlet, fooling bim to the top of bis 
bent. 

Police station! Information! He would 
pocket lis fee, and, without word of warn- 
ing from Sheldrake, go back ww his shop, 
and chatter every [rests customer about 
the young mad gentleman up at the Red 
House,and bow good and patient bis friends 
and the doctor were with hit. 

Yes, they had him at an advantage, but if 
they thought they were going to win the 
were wistaken. His position was enough 
to drive bins mad, but he would escape,and 
met them at defiance yet. 

Just then Sheldrake entered the room, 
siniling blandly. 

“Ali! iny dear boy, how much more cool 
and comfortable you must feel. What do 
you say now Wa little game at cards?—with- 
out cards, you know. This seeins to ine to 
be a favorable opportunity for settling up 
tuat little affair of ours. No hurry, my dear 
bos; but you are sv much better now that 
it is a pity to keep yourself back from hav- 
ing achange. Come, what do you say ? 








CHAPTER XLII—(contTINUED.) 


Tall right, Mr. Gentles,”’ sad Sheld- 
rake, oeelding and stuling at his victiin; 
and Mange gave way, sulunitting to the 

twiserable indignity Ge the very end, 

Hut be evuld talk now without dangor 

cut, 2nd be said quietly tothe bar 


of teeing 
ber 
You will leave bere as soon as you have | 


finnisted shaving me?" 


Yes wir, ty be mure, sir, and IT hope to 
come again often. That's it, sir—there, it 
levees t teerrt @ bit, dives ay" | 


“No Now listen touine. IT wish you to 
bear witness that] am «a gentleman con- 
fined here bey these scoundrels,”’ 

He kept bis eveson the group as he spoke, 


bust cer ome towed, 

“bortue sake of money, they keep me 
here w& pt israee’. | 

‘The toey, si? one moment, please. 1 
haven ( quite done that side,” | 

“They wished ine lo pay them a large | 
sum tery release, and they keep me 
shot op under the pretence that I am 
tad, P 


' said the barber,caliniy 


long patches | 


**Lrmeyracetul sir 
shaving avayv, “pd removing 
of jathber at every stroke. 

“Yes, it is disyracetul,”’ continued Range 
quiet!s ; “and Task you, as soon as you are 
outot this house, oo matter what they say, 
toe go mtraigiit te the police @tation and Kive 
information of tiny position.” 

“How's ne vetting on, Arthur, old fel- 
low 7 maid Sheldrake, eoolly, “Ab! I'm 
quite sure sou will be tnueh more comfort- 
able. 

“diy, tem 0 said) Mewhburn. “One ean 
apply eld water bandages to vour head seo 
much wore easily, and bave it bathed se | 
nice! ¥. 

PL eten to me,” said Kange. 
only speaking to throw you off 


“They are 
the seent. | 


They bave told you T am mad, I sup- 
* = ia | 
“Mad? aaid the barber, laughing. “Oh, 


dear me, no, wit! Mad? Why,what pot that 
inyour head,sir? Hola scll, sir, please— 
forehead « little more down,” 

“[T believe they have told you Tam mad, 
bot | aus as sane as vou are,triend Mr. Gen- 
tles."’ 

"To be sure you are, sir. 
see that ata glance. That's better. 
@leall cher ot.’ 

“Ptell you Lam perfectly sane,and I beg 


Anyone could 
Now we | 


that vou will yetime help. You shall be 
rewarded toany extent vou like. Get me 
beip and tree of these tuen, and you shail 


name vour own reward,” 

“Thankve, sir, Very kind of you, I'm 
eure,” said tle toan, scraping away, 

They did & vou | was mad?” 

“Mad,eir? (ih, dear nol" he rephed,. 
“They sail + been ill—nasty brain 
fever, and thateoertol thing ; but mad, air? 
Lar’ bless your ‘art, what would be the use 
of them tellicg te that, when I eould see 
with balf an eve, and bear with half an ear, 
that you are as right as ninepence ? There, 
wir, now you're as simooth und comfortable | 
asa yentueed wishto be. Ab! sir, it's a 
pity the old come don't come in again of 
gents keeping their heads shaved, and al- 
wave wearing wigs. It's anice clean way 
of keeping the head, sir, and guod for 
trade ; and now you've took to it: once, sir, 
I prophesy as you'll never Jeave it off 
agen. 

“Will you deliver my message at the po- 
lee station, iny dear fellow ?"’ 

“Message, sir? What about? Your being 
kept shut op here ?”’ 


nud 


“Yes, ves! cried Range, eagerly, “You 
need wA tee! afraid of these men, They 
dare not rement it. (70 at once,."’ 

*“ ertain'yv. «ir. To be sure I will, Any- 
th y ge a customer, sir. Good-inorn- 

cr, geedinorning, and if anyone tells 

at you re 1, | stall know what to 

wn backed towards the door, 

- “ s and was in 

en, as the 1oor losed 

~ . cK a ic Sec] ~ 

re ' Lie ro> tr 

re towards n,and they 

“were t of : 10W Voice, so that the 
prisoner “as able lo inuse forsome o.inutes 


loverruptien, and this he did with | 


| ther to take his dose of medicine 
| Ashe will have to swallow it, I felt that it 


Will you write & your agents,and Lave that 
trifle settled on us at once ?"’ 

Range’s face became fixed and hard as he 
looked full in Sheldrake's eyes. 

“Ol! just as you like, my dear boy; there 
isnoburry. lonly named it now because 
I fancied I observed that one idea of yours 
was knocked away—a fancy that you had 


| Ouly to epeak to make any nuinber of peo- 


ple believe that you were quite right—a 
proof this to me of your insanity.” 

“You scoundrel!" roared his victim; ‘if 
you and I were on fair terins somewhere to- 
gether, I believe Lshould kill you. Give 
up? Never! You shall not tuuch a penny 
of my money. I know all your plana, and 
I'll fight it out and defy you. Yes: give me 
the chance, and I believe I should kill you, 
and feel that 1 was doing a good act.”’ 

“Oh, doctor, doctor! said Sheldrake ; 
‘this is very sad. I'm afraid you will have 


| to try your lowering pilan.”’ 


“No, dol’ interposed Pannell. ‘Give 
him time, and be'li think better of it by- 
and by.”’ 

Range glanced at the big fellow half won- 
deringly. Something bad evidently been 
discussed between them to which,whatever 
itwas, Pannell objected; and there was 
avery honest ring in the man’s voice—an 
Carbestness in bis inauuer—that was very 
gel tite. 

“Ab, weil! we'll see,’ said Sheldrake, 
Siniling; ‘‘we'll see. FT only thought it 
would be so much better for our dear bro- 
at once. 


would save bin pain and trouble to get it 
over; butthere im no hurry—no hurry. 
Fasten thome sleeves, Jack,” and he moved 
towards the door. 

“Going to leave him like that?” said Pan- 
nell, nodding bis big bead towards the bed, 
and then stroking and fidgeting his beard 
about in an uneasy way. 

“Do him good ” said Mewburn, very 
quickly. 

“Do you think so, doctor ?"’ said Sheld- 
rake, “Ob! DPthook vou might let him off, 


land give him a tat of exercise.”’ 


“Oh, yes! What's the good oftying him 
up like that?” erred Pannell. 
“Just as you like,”’ said Mewburn, glance 


ing involuntarily at the windows and 
doors. 
anneli waited to hear no more, but un- 


fastened the various bands, slipped off the 
waisteoat, and as so0n as this was done the 
party left the room. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
CARLEIGN TRIES THE CHILLED SHOT. 


ARLEIGH wisely refrained trom = tak- 
ing further notice of the dog, and Bess 


was soon loo much interested in the | 
search for coveys out in the open to pay | 
nore heed to bia. Like her imaster, she 


was tolerant of bis presence, but she could 
not be friends. 

The morning was glorious, The sun bad 
not yet inastered the vapors that veiled the 
valleys bere and there ; but out in the open 
it was rapidly drying the peari-lung spi- 


ders’ webs, and cCrinking the glistening 
iridescent dew that = spanglec every 
strand. 


There was an elasticity in the air that was 
delightful, aud as they entered the first tur- 
niptield, where the broad-spreading leaves 
that brushed their boots were dazzling in 
their sheen as if fromed with gems, Sir Ro- 
bert exclaiined— 

“There, thank goodness, I'in an English- 
mat, and athome. You can't see a Sig lit 
like that attne Cape, Master George.” 

“No indeed, sir."’ 

“Well, look out, iny lad: vou'll bave a 
ebance to try your chilled shot that you 
were bracging about. I’: content with the 
old-tashioned corns,”’ 

*“Thut they are very penetrating, sir; and 


Bang bang ! and ten bang bang! 

(‘arleig and Sir Hiarrvy had b th fired is 
the first covey rose wit a tremend Swhir 

se to their feet i their birds fi and 
s Pre etr } 

‘ y r Sir RK rt,as 
Party Step . ithe covey 

l the birds amen r whirring flight, 


ig @kimn, dr »pped 


two or three bundred 


and, endiug ina 
clover-Held some 
yards away, 











j at bim and bow! 


in a) 


, 
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“Your turn next, Bob,” cried Sir Harry, 
as they separated and trudged on through 
the turnips till the setters started a fresh 
covey : and this time Sir Robert bad a shot 
and inissed. 

“Eyes going, Harry !" he shouted very 
loud. 

“Stuff! was the reply; and on they all 
went, with more or less success, for the next 
hour anda half, when, the estate on one 
side of the woods having been pretty well 

one over, it was settled to cross through a 
Sones piece of coppice to the fields upon the 
other. 

It wasa patch of a few acres extent, all 

young wood that bad sprung up after the 
woodinan’s axe bad been busy cutting poles 
and faggots, and in the low underwood sev- 
eral coveys were known t have taken ref- 
uge. 
O Beg pardon, Sir Harry, but it will be 
straange and bag shootingin the copse. If 
we walk itthrough and beat it like, we 
shall send the birds into the corn stubble 
lower down.”’ 

“Quite right, Burton!” exclaimed Sir 
Harry. “You, Bob, take the right: I'll 
take the left. You tight infantry, with Bar- 
ton, scratch through the middie. I wou.d 
not fire, George.” 

“No, All right!” cried Carleigh; and, 
alter arranging their little force as above, 
the dogs were sent in,and Carleigh took the 
middle, with the boy who held the retrie- 
vers back on his left,and the keeper on his 
right. 

The open patches were here and there in- 
terwoven with brambles, and these and the 
dense growth nade the walking very la- 
borious; while, to make it worse,the ground 
was cutup into deep hollows and gullies, 
with masses of stone every bere and there, 
to trip up the unwary who did not watch 
his feet. 

Before they had gone many yards there 
was the whir of one covey, aad ihen of an- 


other directly after as they waked the bir ts | 


up and sent them skimiuing outot the wood 
wwards the open,where there was a chance 
of seeing them later on. 

A low whistle uttered from time to time 
ran backwards and forwards along the line 
--ultered by each of the party to show his 
whereabouts; and in this way, roughiy 
keeping the line, they bad about half 
crossed the coppice, where it was wildest, 
most rugged, and full of braminbles, whose 
tough shoots caught in trousers and leg- 
gings, and seratched the boots. 

Then up went another covey—a large one 
evidently, by the whir and whistle of the 
wings. 

“How are you getting on 7’ shouted Sir 
Harry. 

“Capitally !"’ cried Sir Robert, from the 
extreme right. 

“Rough walking !"" shouted Carleigh. At 
that moment a solitary bird flew up, fol- 
lowed by another; and then there was the 
report ola gun,arushing,serainbling noise, 
and a wild shbriek‘“s of 4 man in mortal 
agony; and, lastly, utter silence for a imo- 
ment or two. 

Then came the loud rustling of twigs and 
leaves being beaten aside, as if people were 
forcing their way over from right and 
left. 

‘“(jeorge—where are you? For Heaven's 
cried Sir 


sake, what’s the tatter 7” 
Harry. 

“Ilere, where are you 7?” shouted Sir Ko- 
bern. “Hi! Burton! Carleigh! what's 


wrong ?" 

“Here, boy,”’ panted Sir Harry, coming 
up to where the lad #tood,white and seared, 
with one dog tugging at the leathen thong. 
‘What is it ?’’ 

“Some ’un shot off his goon,” cried the 
boy. 

“But who—who—where are they ?”’ 

“That awa-aya,”’ whimpered the boy, 
see Lhe SInOUK go OOp over theer.”’ 

“This way, Bob!” shouted Sir Harry ; 
and the thiek growth rustied and crackled 
as the brothers torced their way onward to- 
wards where a fresh rustling began ; and 


TD | 


toyether they came upon Carleigh, strug- 
pling op, gun in band, from a ditch-like 
| 1: halt concealed by brambles. He was 


lotiess, and bis face was pale, save where it 
was covered with blood, which trickled 
down, and was siecred across one cheek, 
whil@ his bauds were seratched and cut, 
especially the one that still beld his gun in 
hand. 

“My dear boy,”’ cried Sir Harry, “‘you are 
burt. Hlow come Burton to fire?” 

“Burton! said Carleigh, in a dreainy 
way, as he held bis sand to bis bead, and 
stared at Sir Harry as if half stunned. 
“No: it was ny gun that went off. I cauglit 
iny foot and pitched In there—tmy head is 
hurt.” 


Sir Harry glanced at his brother, who | 


looked back in a borrified manner, as just 
then a piteous how! rose froin the bushes a 
few yards away. 

*I—I'm afraid, ny boy—you've hit one 
of the dogs,” faltered Sir Harry. 

“That be Bess yvowling,"’ cried the boy, 
running in ainongst the bushes, with Sir 


Harry close at his heels, Sir Robert and | 


Carleigh following,the party coming direct- 
ly after upon the body ofthe keeper lying 
face downwards in the dense undergrowth, 
his armus extended, and bis gun beneath 
him, while with her fore-paws upon her 
inaster's back the great du, was scratching 
ing dismaliv. 


“I'd have yviven all I have sooner than 
this should have happened,’ cried Sir 
Hlarry. 

As 4 - , au ' 

- } 
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‘Hig r g t? . jer mtinued 
Sir Harry. “ilandkerchiefs, both of you, 
or he'll bleed to death.’ A 

With the readiness of one who had seen 


many a wound, Sir Harry, aided by hie yo 











| to the other, crept forward to 








| these and soine corn-rakin 


less skilful brother, tore off the velveteen 
jacket, after slitting it with a knife, and be- 
gan to plug and stanch the borrible gun- 
shot wound. 

“Boy !"’ be cried at once, “run back to the 
house and tel! one of the men to gallop off 
for the doctor. Never wind anything 
else.”’ 

The boy dashed off. 

“Oh ! George, my lad, this is a gad morn- 
ing’s work,” continued Sir Harry. “Don't 
stand there in that dazed way, boy, but ran 
off for help—laborers, and tell them to 
bring the first gate they come to.”” 

“Will—will be die?’ said Carleigh, 
hoarsely. 

“God knows !"’ replied Sir Harry. 

“Run.” 

“That's right, Bob,” be continued, as 
Carleigh threw down his gun and ran off. 
“A little lighter. He’s bleeding terribly ; 
nearly the whole char, me through. 
That’s better. Now I'l id hiuw up. 
Give bim a few drops of whisky freum: your 
flask. That's the way. Pray God they 
mayn’t be long !”’ 

“T think we've pretty well stanched the 
bleeding,” said Sir Robert, who was kneel- 
ing down beside the injured man, now 
supported upon his master’s aru and 
kuee, 

Mong | well, Bob; but I’m afraid of an 
artery. What a borrible misfortune! Hush! 
he’s coming too,” 

For poor Burton's eyelids quivered, and 
he uttered a low groin. 

A: that moment Bess, who had been 
standing shivering, and looking from one 
ive the 
keeper’s face a lick, and whined disinally, 
ending with a sharp, angry bark: 

“Sam, my lad, take a few drops more of 
this, 

The keeper heard Sir Harry's voice, and 
looked at Lim in a bewildered kind of man- 
ner. 


“Drink, my lad. It has been a bad acci- 


| dent, but belp is coming, and all will be 
well.”’ 
“Yes, drink, my lad. That’s better,"’ 


cried Sir Robert. “Keep a good heart, my 
lad, as we soldiers have to do.” 

“Aim I going to die” said Burton, very 
slowly. 

“Die? Heaven forbid, Sawn, my good fel- 
low!" said Sir Harry. “No, no! We’li pull 
you through.” 

“If I'm dying,” said Burton, faintly. “I 
should like to say a word or two, Sir 
Harry.” 

“You'd better be silent, my lad,”’ cried 
Sir Robert. 

“Yes, Sir Robert; but~a word to my 
master here. The Capta ‘uf 

He stopped short,as if aspasm had caught 
him in the cbest,and be looked piteously up 
at Sir Harry. 

“No,” he moaned, piteousl y—“good nias- 
ter to ine; I could not say a word.”’ 

He feebly took hold of the hand that was 
eget the handkerchief more tightly to 
iis wound, 

“No, you need not speak; I know,” said 
Sir Harry. 

‘“*You—know, master ?”’ 

“Yes, ny lad. It was aborrible tmisfor- 
tune. The Captain slipped and fell. That 
was how it happened.” 

Sir Robert noticed that a piteous simile 
caine over the poor fellow’s face as he 
heard these words. Then his eyes closed 
slowly. 

“Yes,” he said, softly; “that’s bow it 
aegpaees. Break gently—poor little Milly 
—frightened the little—— Hess, awd jass— 
good dog then—good—Abhbi !”’ 

He seemed to be sinking away, and Sir 
Robert hastily passed afew more drops of 
Spirit between his lips, when be revived, 
and looked up once more at bis master with 
a peculiar smile. 

“That’s bow it come to happen, Sir 
Harry,” he said, softly; and then he la 
back, staring straight up at the trees, till 
there were the sound of voices, and the 
rustling of trees, as four or five siout la 
borers caine panting up with a gate fresh 
lifted from its hinges, 

Sir Harry stripped off his shooting-jacket 
for a pillow ;, Sir Robert followed suit ; and 
from the har- 
vest field forined asott bed, on which the 
poor fellow was lifted ; and then four men 
bore the gate out of the coppice and after- 
wards raised it to their shoulders, keeping 
step, and bearing the injured man straight 
to the Priory, where Lady Fanshaw was 
going froin one wild, hysterical fit into an- 
other, frightening Judith by ber ejaculations 
and words of sell-reproach, till she lay ut- 
terly exhausted, and wasin that condition 
— the gate was being borne down the 
drive, 

Sir Harry was the first to reach the house, 
hatless and cvatless, and covered with 
blood. 

Forgetful of his condition, be burried 
a the drawing-rooin, and back into the 
iall. 

‘“‘Where is her ladyship?” he cried to the 
butler. 

_ “In her room, Sir Harry. The blunder- 
ns boy caine and said it was you who were 
surt.”’ 

“Good heaven!" cried Sir Harry, whose 
years seemed as if they did not count; and 
he ran up the stairs with the agility of a 
young nan, and into the bedroom where 
Lady Fanshaw was lying upon a couch, at- 


in—— 


| tended by Judith and her «mai ber eyes 


el sed, her face lead! paie. 
? 


TT - ’ 4 
Alice! My eh l am here,quite safe!’ 

‘ried Sir Harry, running to the side o! the 

ch 

There w Ss 8 wilk s K,and Lady Fan 
} tarte 0. to flir her arr > 
Shaw Started Up, t siti CEE Aris Pass! ti- 
ately round Sir Harry’s neck. 


Thank God ! thank Goa !”" she moaned. 
‘They told me you were dead.” 
“No, no; quite safe; he cried. “Quite 
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safe, my darling!” he whispered in ber ear. | I'll doit. I'm not to blame for it, so why 
“But be a woman—I{ want your help. Poor | should I be ashamed? It looks cowardly 
Burton is dangerously burt, and——ab! | to keep away, so I'll show her I’m no 
poor girl!” coward, and let ber see her work.”’ 

For as be spake these last words Mill Taking a chair, then, be set it by the 
uttered a wild sbriek, and fell backwa window and sat down with his arm upon 
as is stricken by a bolt. the sill, rested bis cheek upon his hand, 

and gazed out at the brickfield thinking to | 

2 . bimself how much happier the life of those 
CHAPTER XLIV. poss fellows was out there, toiling bard, 

“HOW TO SILENCE THE DOGS?” ut free to come and 
ner A» he looked the dogs bayed at him, but 
PP\HEY could not have contrived stronger | gradually calined down, while Sarah Pan- 
chains for me,” eaid Range, as soon a8 | nell stared up with a contemptuous look 

he wasalone. ‘Good heavens! how upen ber faces. 
mad—bah ! 1 ssest ans ey that-—bow sav- But, like the baying of the dogs, it was 
aye they mnake me feel ! lost on Range. He bad made up his mind 
He wok afew turns up and , down the | to jace it out, and, once be did this, the 
room, and then went to the window and | gtubvornness of bis nature became manifest 
threw it open. on —the strength of bis will. 
“Confound the woman !”” be exclaimed, While his enemy below stared up vainly, 
drawing back and involuntarily clapping Range’s eyes were fixed upon one sturdy, 
his hands to his bare head; for Sarah Pan- Clay-daubed brickimaker, wie, alter rapidiv 
nell, parasol in hand, was walking up and | j,oulding a number of bricks, ouaadvede 
down the lawn, and on hearing the open- stopped and proceeded to fill and light a 
ing window she had smiled mockingly,and clay pipe, sending out tiny pufls of sinoke 
made him a profound courtesy. which were quite visible in the clear 
“I'm a handsome lover fora lady now,” | i, : 
he thougit. “Whata tangle I've got my- | «tah !” ejaculated Range; “cigars or a 
self in!’ ipe. Pannell will give me them if 
Alter a few more strides up aad down the om Bieett I, or shall I not r . dann 
rooin he felt a little caliner,and bis thoughts It wasa trifle t sit musing over, but 
went back at once to the main purpose of | trifties we-e now of great importance in 
his present lif ; and being alone | ariiur Range’s life, He had been annoyed | 
and free he at once went to the door to eZ- | wien tiie web ot the spider was destroyed. | 
ainine it, and after a little consideration | Nip that he cared for spiders but the pro- | 
: caine to the conclusion that he could do no- ceedings of the insect interested him, | 
) thi:g there without teols, for even if he | a4 hel ped to fill up the void in his daily | 
: could get keys, there were the bolts. | routine. 
: The windows be could not examine now | pe, where were the Sparrows. Betore | 
on account of the promenader; but there | thig je would not have given the chirping, | 

was the chimney. | man-loving birdsatbought. Now he found 
| Certainly it would not be much of an es- | (),6,,, companionable, and himself listen- | 
cape to force his way in by sume other win- | ine for tieir notes and the rustle of their | 
dow and so get down. | wings. | 
, It was foliy, but all the same he examined | lis was not a great smoker, but, shut up 
the opening, to find that, even if it bad not | there, it see:ned to him that tobacco would 
been tov narrow ‘or his passage, there wasa |}, one of the great slaces be could | 
: grating strongly fixed across just above the | 5...) Desire said, Ask for it; pride said, 

: top of the stove. | Nea 

; Satisfied that be could do nothing there, Pride-won. ‘ | 
: he wane — between his room | That «ay ylided by, and Sarah Pannell | 
and that of Sheldrake. . | wentin, angry with the anger of a petty | 

This he tapped bere and there to find it lad-cenmenad because She bad not been 

substantial, aud —- to be got through by | able to irritate the ovject of ber vengence ; 
ineans of strong tvols and much noise ; so for, as the minutes glided by, the two bull- 

he turned from it and began examining the | goog kept leaping up lor a bay at the white 
boards of the floor, turning back the carpet, | figure at the window, and then settled | 

and looking beneath the bed. : | down again to doze, Before they tad lain 

P But cs me A ee oanee | long, the memory of the white face would 
own. was an old, well-bu 24ANG | ints ude. anc wouk ain for | 

the flocr-boards Stted closely. a ide, and they iid leap up again for 

“The window's the way,”’ he said to bim- | vinur atime these barks became a sinall 

self; and, crawling on hands and knees 4 | tiynde y growl, later on a look, and then 

as not to be visible to anyone in the garden | tiey had grown tolerant, and lay still and 

he examined the enda of the iron bars, forl- | blinked, while Range sat watching the 

ing a little more hopetul as the idea fixed | |, -jeKiusaker and the yreat fie'd, seeing there 

itself upon bis brain that by the belp of a | 4 Kind of refuge if he could once cruss the 

? knife he might loosen and get out the end | y..)), 


of one bar, and then hisstrength would ve | 
sufficient to wreneb it up and bend it so as 
to allow passage to his body. The rest, by 
ineans of some cord, would be easy. 

Satistied with this,be drew back from the 
Window and sat down to think. 

He had hardly seated himself before there | 
was a fluttering of wings, and three or four | 
Sparrows alighted to hep about, peering in | 
With their round dark eyes; and in his 
loneliness the coming of the I'ttle creatures | 5, 
made bim sinile and think of the na...cs le | 5) 
had given then. 

For there was long thin Unele Wash, and 


fair Judith—the tamest and imost friendly 
of them all, she coming right on to the | g& 
beading of the windo-v-frame, and giving a | 
brisk, cheery chirpor two as she looked | 
at him, first with ope eve, then 
other. 

There were no cruinbs. The birds had 


flight; and Range’s thoughts flew off, too, 
down into pleasant Yorkshire, with its bigh | 
hills and mines and valleys, where the tall 





piuines of sunoke. 

“It wasa happy time solongas I held my 
tongue to her.” be muttered. “I wonder | ar 
whether she ever thinks of ine, and what 


she would say if she were Ww see ine eat. You 
both surfaces show on the face of the design 


now !’’ 

He laughed bitterly, and raised his eyes 
to the corner of the room where the spider | Y 
had its nét, and there it was again tnaking = § st 
good, patiently, the web tbat bad been 
Swept away by the broom, ready for suine | at 
other luckless fis. cl 
“I could kill the little wretch,”’ he said, 
| “only it is its nature, just as [ suppose it is 
She'drake’s nature to catch flies in webs 
and suck their blood; but it has not come 

to that as yet.”’ 

He rose and went cautiously to the 
window, step by step, to see it Sarah Pan- 
nell had gone, and she was nowhere in 
sight, but the buli-dogs were there upot 
the grass. 

“My two enemies !"’ he muttered, and in 
iinagination he saw himself swinging atthe | in 
end of a rougbly-made rope, with the two 
fierce beasts baying and leaping up Ww [ix 

: their teeth in his legs. be 


— ary 








R ANGE lay strapped down on his bed 


chitmnneys stood festooned with their great | up, followed by Jane, bearing the morning 


Sheldrake said— 


naturally impatient t+ see you better, and 
you have now been under Doctor Parkin'’s 
care two inonths. What do you say to a 
change ?”’ i 


complaint. 
bas been saving that chanyze of food 


“That would never do,” he muttered | water dict, and less freedom to th 











as a staff upon which to lean. 
thought over his attempts that he had made 
to find a way out, and all in vain. 
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have anotber visit from Gentles.” 


The color came a litite into Range’s face, 


and Sheldrake saw it. 


“He was so much more cool and comfort- 
allie about the head after the last visit. 


Genties shall come to-morrow.” 


The colcr deepened as Range thought of 
the indignity; but he went on, with ap 
parent cali, eating his breakfast, and Shel- 
drake continued speaking, with his bead | that 


turned to Mewburn. 


“Wai. a week, doctor,” he said, “and 
If he is no better, you 


see how he is then. 
shali try your new plan ; and if that fails, 
there is the galvanism.” 

Range glanced at Pannell, and saw the 
big fellow's broad forehead pucker up as 
he began alternately stnoothing and spread- 
ing Out his great beard over his chest. 

Just then their eyes met, and Range 
seemed to read help in them. 

‘Ten minutes after he was strapped down 
again, his torinentors sometimes keeping 
hin secured in this way for nights together; 
and then for a night or two be would be 
lett free. 

As soon as he was alone he began to think 


over what bad been said, and knew that if 


at the end of a week he did not give way, 
Some nore severe test was to be applied. 

“What did he say—hervic remedies— 
gelvanisin? Ob! they would not dare! I 
don’t Know, though; men who wouid 
proceed to such extremities as these have 
gone to would do anything!" 

Alter a pause he began to think of the 
look Pat nell had given him, 

“If 1 could get a good talk to Jack 
Pannell, I believe he would heip me. I 
He is friendly, but as 


, 


don't know, thongh. 
faithful as a inan can be to bis companions.’ 

He sighed, and felt how hopeless this was 
Then he 


“Till iry that!” he said,at last. “What an 
idiot not to think of it before!” 
He lay listening now impatiently tor the 


footsteps he knew would seou be heard ; 


and ai last Sheldrake came up alone to open 
the door for Jane, who tetehed the break- 
fast-tray,took it down,and returned directly | 
been | for a good clean up, bringing with her the 
necessary utensils. 


“Where is Sheldrake?” said Range, as 


soon aS they were alone. 


“Do you mean Mr. Frank,sir 7" said Jane, 
looking at ain doubtingly. 

“Yes, yes! if you like to call bim s. 

“Sitting just inside the library-door, 


nother bark, one rousing the other. But | reading bis noospaper and watebing the 


But how to silence the dogs? 





CHAPTER XLV. 
A PETITION FOR A PIN. 


en 


| 


one mnorning,caleulating how far it was 
from the window to the garden wall, 


and turning over an idea be had in his head. 


He hal been amusing himself and keep 
ig off unpleasant thoughts by going over 


nne distance before it dropped upon the j 


surface of the water. ' 
Without destroying its identity. 
With the | ean’t throw notes outside the wall for want = t 
of something t» put in them, 
| are not heavy enough,and if I putin a bone s 
been forgotten, so after awhile they took the eats will take it out. 


“The very thing!’ he said excitedly. “I 


Cigar-ends = | 


ask me. 
Why, Mr. Frank watches me like a cat; 
and if 1 wanted to go to the 
anyone else to post anything tor 


rejeeted trade dollars + id 
sawered below : 


abused trade dollar 


Ina ite 


Stairs.’’ 


“Then we can have a chat, Jane.” 
* Yes, sir, we can have a chat,”’ said Jane, 


| working busily away as she spoke. 


“Why don’t you write a pote for me, as I 


ask you, Jane?” 


“Now, Mister Rarthur, sir, you mustn't 
It's nore than my place is worth. 


post, or asked 
me, he'd 
This is twenty tines 


cnow it directly. 


| you've asked ine to do this, and, once for 
all, 1 wou’t!"’ 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
- —<_- - > —- - 
Using THEM Up—Speaking of counter- 


feits suggests the question, “*Wiat beounes 
1 events of a day’s fishing, when he had «fall the mutilated coin and universally 
caught trout by means of a fluss silk line 
| and artificial fly, floating the fly off like a 
the agark-throated captain, and lastly little | gossainer spider's web on the light air, the 
delicate line carrving the barbed bait off to 


In part it is an- | 


“A new use bas been found for the muci: 
by an enterprising 
eweler. He takes the despised con, and 
nakes it up into such shapes as he can 
Some Ol} 
he designs are copyrighted, just as a pub- | 
isher would copyright a book, Yr keep the 

harks and guerrillas of tho trade frow 


A light pote,a stealing them. ‘Here is one,” said the 

long line—the very thing dealer, producing what appeared ue be a 
He had hardly conceived this idea when | new specimen of the evin, ‘designed fora 
he heard the steps of bis gaviers, who cane  pocket-piece. The piece is split and 
hollowed out So that a picture can be placed 


The pieces fit together s» perfectly 


Tie girl put down the breakfast as usual, that noone would ever suspect the use to 


14 Sheldrake and Mewburn set their 


“Why don’t you take these off?” le said. 
“Domestic morning, wy dear Arthur. 4 


ou are to be cleaned up,” said Sheldrake, them outlines are 


niling. e 
Range uttered a contemptuous “pish!’ 4 
id began his breakfast, while alter ex- 
anging glances with his couipanions, 


“Look here, my dear Arthur, we are « 


“Change! What ao you mean?” p 
“Give up this obstinacy, and let's settle 


the little watter and have dome with it. ' a) 


Now 
generous diet and the Kindest of treatuient, ry 


have been trying ¢j 


look where, we 


the belie! that it would be good for your « 
This morning Doctor Parkins 
tight el 
bread-and- 


» benefieial—an absternnious 


: : 
e linnts. it 





which 
prisoner sufficiently at liverty to sit up anu ! snateh-box 


ease nade of coins of various denomicvations 
—dimes, quarters, bait-deilars and 


gator skin design, an 1 so oxidized that the 


it has been adapted. Here m™ a | 
wade of four of the dollars. 
Speiit *: that 


see the coins, although: 


re 8©® bent and worked into shape that 
undisturbec. Mething ; 
Ise enters into the Composition of tlie box | 


ut the binge. ’ 
“Another curiosity shown was a cigarette 


trade 
ollars, welded on to a silver trese of aili- | 


ins seemed a century old. ‘Is there no 


law avast pulling tue corn Wo such a use ?’ 


quired the reporter, ‘You ean do as vou | 
lease with°United States money if you do 
ot attempt to counterfeit It or try bo pass it 
ter you have tiuutil ated or otlberwise 
ukered withit. Speaking of crunterfeiting 
sninds ine of the experience of a friend in 
je saine line. Hie eoueceived the idea of 


making a Cigarette case out of goid and 


Teli Hie 


iamel ts rese nvie «& roll of 


earried ont the ides, and succeeded so well 
hat the Seeret Sers 


officers git alter hit, 


again ; and just then one of the aogs caught “Do what you like,” said Range, coldly; and be made only one specimen. It was a 
sight of the white sinouwth bead and shaven | “it wid] inake no difference ine.”” beauty, however, and represented a roll of 
face, and set up a deep-mneuthed bay, which “Don’t say that, my dear brother. J fifty dollar bil s. Pie desiyu was perfect 
the other followed, staring savagely up at should be extremely reluctant r thie _ 
See eee lector Gr try what he calis her es EVERY railway ticket Russia bas tw 
‘Yes, Inost lecided ¥, that wou! I never W 4 6-4 5 ~ far “ ipon it. If t pr P 
’ he said, and he shrauk away fr ; : 4 . 
low wifh an impatient gesture Y es 4 p P = 
evame suddenly aware of the fact y 
Sarah Pannell had been all the tii " 
iind a great Portugal laurel, book iy = ex 
hand, £azing up at bliin with a mocking Range glanced u ‘ - the last r 
look upon her handsome tace. balf-hurmerous glanee in Los eve, and ti —— + —~ 
“I'tn beginning to feel as ifthat woman | went on with bis breakfast. lime is precious, and e»ould be utilized 
8 Boing t be the eurse of my life,’”’ he said | “The Cmpuaint ; y tot i riest is | very mmoinent were tbe last we sou d 
0 bLimselt. “It's bard thing to do bat } doctor,"’ said Sheldrake, witha eign: “ane jus 


dear ine! how time goes! He ought to 


| ‘Tuk FarM Wagon.—Two main 


| very low forewheels, and the 
leall for springs, to modify the suddenness of 


| large teeth. 


, venient 


Scientific and Useful. 


CARMINE IN«.—Halfadrachm of pow- 
dered droplake and eighteen grains of pow- 
dered guin-arabic, dissol ved in three ounces 
of ammonia-water, make one of the finest 
red or carmine inks. 

TooTHACHE.—It is now recommended 
wople chew cinnamon bark as an al- 
most immediate cure tor toothache. It is 
much more agreeable to use than creosote, 
carbolic acid, et. The bark must be of 
goood quality. 

OL PAINTINGS.—It is a well-known 
fact that oil paintings kept for a long time 
in the dark become dim and = rusty-look- 
ing; but it is not so well known that ex. 
posure tothe fresh air and sunlight will 
coutpletely restore them to their original 
brilliancy. 


Cork Bricks.—Cork is now made into 
bricks for coating steam boilers and ice 
cellars, The eoek ix broken up into very 
stall particles, a small quantity of cement 
added, and then pressed into shape of 
bricks, which are first dried in the air and 
then by artificial heat. 

WaLt-Parer.—For hygienic reasons 
wall-paper should not be made either air or 
water-tight. The paper on the walls is like 
clothes on the person, and the walls of the 
house should have free intercourse with the 
open air, Whenthe paper is water-proof 
the dampness of the walls is increased and 
prolonged, injuring bealth and producing 
other evils. 

DISINFECTION. —Some scientists in Paris 
after experiments, have agreed that for the 
disinfection of rooms where there has been 
contagious disease, sulphurous acid gas is 
the most efficacious means; but they advise 
the burning of bisulphide of carbon, in- 
stead of sulphur, as being less expensive 
and injurious to furniture or metal articles 
in the room. 

THE ENGINE.—The old time notion of 
one immense central engine to furnish 
power for an entire large establishment is 
getting out ofdate. The change is to inde- 
pendent engines for cach department, so 
thatone inay be stopped for repairs, or 
from slack ness dwedk, While another may 
be run without carrying the load of the 
connecting shafting sad guilege. 

Marair.—The production of artificial 
marble, tire-proof and water-proof,is accom. 
plished by a recently devised English pro 
The fabrication is, by means of ce- 
ment, gypsum or alum, applied to polished 
surfaces or placed in a 5 fibres being 
employed in the surtaces to form the veins. 
An enamel! is obtained by laying on one or 
more coats of varnish; the material is ex- 
posed to heat after each coat, then polished 
with pumice stone and tripoli. 

- —_> 2 <——— 


Farm and Barden. 


MILK AND Burrer.—It has been aseer 
tained by carefully repeated experiments 
that the first drawn milk contains five, the 
second eight and the fifth seventeen per 
cent. of cream, Thus a cow three-quarters 
milked is not half-milked, if butter is the 
object 





| cose, 











points 
ina good farm wagon are lowness, to save 
lifting, and acut-under, for convenience in 
turning. The latter, however, calls for 
low wheels 


the lift over obstacles, 

Tuk Sittker.—A sheep has eight front 
teeth, all equal in size, the irst year. The 
second year the two middle teeth are much 
larger than the others The third vear the 
two middle teeth are much larger than the 
others. The third year two very small 
teeth appear on both sidesof the eight At 
the end ofthe fourth year there are six 
The fifth vear all are large. 
The sixth year all begin to show signs of 
Wear. 

MANURE FOR THE GAKDEN. 
from the bottom of a thoroughly decayed 
straw stack, or from the compost pile, af 
care Was taken to put no matter“ comtaining 
seods into it, or well rotted stable manure, 
make good fertilizers for the kitehen yar 
den; but better than any of these is old rich 
loam or leaf mold from the forest Ifa 
full rin, of this cannot be obtained con- 

y, let well-rotted, coarse manure 
and the loam 


Manure 


be plowed under, used 


'as a topdressing and boed in around the 


plants. 

‘Rep Rusvr.’—A_ correspondent recone 
mends the use of common salt as a cure for 
red rust,” the deally seourge of black- 
berries and raspberries, “IL throw salt 
freely amony the old vines, and a small 
handful plump at the root of every one 
where I detect any signs of rust Hv re 
peating the salting every week where rust 
is seen, it Will soon go away, and leave vou 
pool, healthy plants. The blackberry is 
capable of using almost as much salt as the 
asparagus plant, and but little fear need tx 
felt of using too much. 


Tith Horst.—For the hind feet, if ank 

itting is done with the tom, have t 
ecalkin made lengthwise at the insides 

al thee ! at rh 

mary Nari ’ 

is tl sllow los iT a ng 
toits growth. How +5 ‘ 
mrrording to the nevessities 4 “ 
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Wil. iT PAW? 
asks 


can find ont just wi 


When a man this question, if you 
ithe means by it, you 
With 
money. 
Nothing pays, ino their that 
which brings a selid return in cash. It may 
be perfectly right to take this element into 


have the key to his character some 


persons it means nething but 


opinion, but 


account. 
No sane 
upon any business enterprise, 


think 
or making an 


man would of entering 


investment, without some reference to the 


pecuniary returns. We never knew any 
one toopen a store for noother purpose cx- 
cept to accommodate his neighbors with 
goods 

People do pot build railways merely to 
aid the public in getttine over the ground 
quicker. Physicians de net) practice medi- 


disinterested 
The lar- 
per proportion of lawyers do not go into 


cine from no motive but) the 


destre to save the lives of others. 


court or give advice in their offices simply 
becatise of their abstract desire that justice 
Even the clergyman 
protes- 


should be done te all, 
hopes to make a living out of his 
sion—a hope that ts disappointed. 
Men do not write beoks or edit 
pers from the mere desire to diffuse intor 


often 


newspa- 


nation 

There things 
to be regarded in asking the question, ‘Will 
Gains which are 


are, however, some other 
it pay *’ besides mone \ 
secured by traud or concealment, or by the 


sacrifice of manliness and nobility of char 


acter, always cost more than they are 
worth Riches can never give one true and 
genuine satisfact whenthe man knows 
that he has nota ‘ ‘hem by fair and 
honest t 

Wea . ere 

‘ “ 

ne 
—e 4 


resin t al vw” t | ser) Put t 
you could look | nnermest chamber 


of their souls you might see a very ugly 


gkeletun there They 


| yourself tor the cuties of 


ito buird = the 


and to all appearances they enjoy their 

gains ; butin the secret watches of the 
i night, when cll is still around them, do 
you not suppose that they sometimes 
| hear the rattle of this skeleton, and think 
lot the time when they will be skeletons 
themselves? 

There are some things which pay well at 
first, and in the end turn to ashes. Stock 
| which is bought at a premiam pays a heavy 
| dividend the first year, and a‘ter that it is 

goo! for nothing. The first flow of water 
exhausts the fountain ; or, speaking with 
more accuracy, it empties the cistern. 

Some persons strike twelve the first time, 
and after that their striking power is ex 
hausted, and they are heard from no more. 
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its and distinguished traits. These tributes 
are placed in the coffin in order that,in case 
the remains should ever be disinterred, fu- 
ture generations would know the character 
of him whose bones they were handling. 


Tue experiment of substituting the labor 
ot colored people for that of Chinese is 
being tried by a San Franciscoan, on his 
ranch in California. He took there thirty- 


|} two families of colored people from the 


South, built them cabins in Southern plan- 


tation style, and thus far is much pleased 


So that when we ask respecting them, “Will | 


it pay 7°’ we should also ask, “Ilow long 
will it pay 7" When we wish to compli- 


ment one for his wisdom, we say that “Le | 
| damask table-cloth taste better than when 


isaiman of forethought.”" Especially in 
choosing the line of lite that we propose to 
and try to find out where that line will 
bring us in the distant tuture 
You may be now engaged in” preparing 
life; you are 
learning a trade, or occupied with study, 
laying the foundation upen which you are 
structure of your fortune. 


“Will it pay to slight your werk?" Ask 
the multitude of men whoee lives have 
proved to be a failure, what they think 


about this. Ask them to tell you what they 
would give if they could have the chance 
of beginning lite over again. 

Or, you may have more than filled up 
your three score vears, and the lassitude of 
age is beginning to creep over you. You 
are inclined to fold your hands and retire 
from the field of action, You are inclined 
to say, “I will net work any more, or 
study any mere, or write any more. I am 
not imbecile as yet. [Lam in fall posses- 
sion of whatever taculties Lever had. Per- 
haps Lamas capable of good work as I 
ever was ; but [have dene my share, and 
now Twillretire’" Will it) pay te stop 
working ? 
long as there is 
, Keep the 
The man wie has no oc- 
not the 


soon as you do this. As 
any steam lett, our advice as, 
engine going.”* 
cupation, be he old or young, is 
happiest of men. 
- — on 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





WHILF cotton may stil be king, there is 
a disposition to claim that the cow is the 
queen of the day. The stery is going the 
rounds abonta little girl in Colorado whose 
father gave her a cow on the day on which 
she was born. She is now twelve years 
old, and owns $5,000 worth of cattle al! de- 

pscended from that animal. 

Ture whole amount of life insurance now 
in force in the United States is #2,000,000. 
OOO, a sum $100,000,00000 greater 
net revenue of the United 
ment ; five times larger than the total an 
nual money postal orders, and 
nearly @100,000,000 yvreater than the total 
combined capital invested in the iron, steel 


than the 


Mates govern. 


sales of 


and lumber business in this countrv. 


“Tuk Smoker's 


You will begin te grow rusty as | 





Foot pad” is what an | 


irate correspondent to a London paper calls | 


the man who stops smokers to importune 
them for ‘a iight."" He thinks ‘it’ may 
be very hard to deny another the pleasure 
We are enjoying ourselves ; bat a smoker 
who forgets to keep himself supplied with 
lights must be a fool, and ought to suffer 
for his tolly. In future I sha‘! offer a sturdy 
resistance to the smoker's footpad."’ 


A NEw order of physicians in Boston 
holds that mind has control over matter, 
and that all diseases will yield to mental 
physician. It is p-pularly 
called the ‘‘mind cure,"” and marvelous sto- 
this 


force in the 


ries are told of the working of new 


process in eradicating the most obstinate 
diseases A scientific tm ng is said to be 
needed tor eflective work along this line 
lv . 3 av yw 
| “ ry ‘ , 's « RA a ’ << 
I~ several Sout \ ntries it is 
customary to have t ~ atte yr the tu 


neral of any prominent citizen sign a testi 


monial to the worth of the deceased. or pass 


are living sumptu- | a serics of resolutions setuing forth his mer 


follow, it is all-importani te look tar ahead, costing one-tenth 


with their work. Labor on a vineyard and 
fruit farm, says a correspondent writing 
from San Francisco, is not so severe as on 
a cotton or sugar plantation, and the cli- 
mate of southern California is milder than 
in most parts of the South. 


THERE are tastidious, epicurean souls 
who belicve viands set on a $100 satin 


the mahogany 1s covered with something 
that price. Therefore, 
exquisite napery isa specialty with every 
accomplished giver of dinners,and as much 
a feature as the French cooking or the flow- 
ers that decorate the table. The designs 
seen in this expensive damask represent 
every flower of the field, gracefal vines 
and branches of grapes, fruits, acorns and 
oak leaves and tantastic groupings of 
strange figures that are well worth study- 
ing when the service is removed. 

In Germany tests have been made to de- 
termine the elevation of temperature and 
the amount of carbonic acid under illamina- 
tion of the house by gas and by electricity. 
The thermometer was observed every ten 
minutcs during the performances when 
there was, on an average, an attendance otf 
between five and six hundred persons, The 
readings of the thermometer indicated a 
much less inciease of temperature for the 
electric than for gas light. Further, it was 
proved that while the electric light did not 
render ventilation unnecessary, a less act- 
ive renewal of the air within the building 
was required than when gaslight was em- 
ployed. 

EMERGENCY doxes are being placed on 
the trains of several leading American rail- 
ways. They are light, japanned tin cases, 
appropriately and plainly lettered, and 
placed in positions where they will be read- 
ily available in case ot accidents which may 
doinjury to either passengers or employees. 
These boxes contain surgeons’ adhesive 
plasters, isinglass plaster, adhesive band- 
age, roller bandages, rubber bandages, sty p- 
tic cotton, ligatures and needles, 
safety pins, etc. When the lid of the case 
is thrown upward a small pamphiet is the 
first thing revealed, and this contains full 
directions tor proceedings to stop bleeding, 


| how to apply the bandages and implements 


found within the case, and what should be 


done in case of crushed feet, burning or | 


scalding, broken bones, wounds by cutting, 
bruises, ete. 

Tue cry for rest has always been louder 
than the cry tor food. Not that it 
important, but itis often harder to obtain. 
The best rest comes from sound sleep. 
Sleep will do much to cure irritability of 
temper, peevishness and uneasiness. It 
will restore vigor to an overworked brain. 


It will build up and strengthen a weary 


body. Indeed, we might make a long list 
of nervous and other maladies that sleep 
will cure. 
sists in a clean, good bed, sufficient exercise 
to produce weariness, pleasant occupation, 
good air and not too warm a room, a clear 
conscience,and avoidance of stimulants and 
narcotics. For these who are overworked. 
haggard and nervous, and who pass sleep- 
less nights, we commend the adoption of 
such habits as shall secure sleep ; otherw se, 
lite will be, in all probability, short, 
what there is left of it will Fe sadly imper 
tect 


and 


For « al ‘ : ww t fort ar 


beds ina vat y of cases lle says Phe 


can be varied four 


s passed several nights 


position n three or 
ways. The writer | 


in such HY lavilberck aud blanket, exposed 


scissors, | 


is more | 


The cure tor sleeplessness con- | 


| to the damps of a South American forest, 
‘and risen perhaps more refreshed than if he 
had slept in a bed. For bedridden people 
their use would be invaluable. Those who 
have been confined to a bed or water bed 
for three or tour months, know how fatig- 
uing and disgusting they become. In many 
' cases in hospitals such hammocks would be 
| real sanitary appliances. The hammock I 
| have comes from British Guiana.”’ 


From a New York paper we glean the 
| following statistics of the roller skating in- 
|dustry : There are about 400 persons en- 
| gaged in tho manufacture of these skates, 

and the monthly product is not far from 
_ 300,000 pairs. The most of these cost about 
55 cents a pair ; are sold at wholesale at 
$1.87 per pair, and cost the skater @6. 
Complete machinery is the cause of the re- 
duction in first cost. The aim now is to 
make a skate for fancy skating that will 
turn in less than seven inches, the present 
minimum. There are about 50,000 rinks in 
the country, and the demand tor skates is 
greater than the supply. The craze will, of 
course, die out, and even should it not the 
industry will be overdone. Meanwhile the 
makers of roller skates and the owners of 
roller-rinks are making the most of the 
shining hour. 





A PHysiciANn of the New York Nursery 
and Child’s Hospital believes, from his prac- 
tice, that intants generally, whether brought 
up at the breast or artificially, are net sup- 
plied with sufficient water, the fluid por- 
| tion of their food being quickly taken up, 
‘and leaving the solid too thick to be easily 
digested. In warm, dry weather healthy 
babies will take water every hour with ad- 
vantage, and their frequent frettulness and 
the rise of temperature is often directly due 
to their not having it. A free supply of 
water, and restricting the trequency of 
nursing, has been found at the Nursery to 
, be a most effectual check in cases of incipi- 

ent fever, a diminished rate of mortality 

and marked reduction in the number of 
gastric and intestinal complaints being at- 

tributed to this causc. In teeth cutting, 
| water soothes the gums, and frequently 
stops the fretting and restlessness universal 
in children at this period. 


VIVISECTION in Germany is hereafter to 
be subject to the following provisions of a 
decree issued by the Minister of Public In- 
struction. (1.) Experiments with live ani- 
/ malsare only admissible for purposes of 
scientific investigation or instructive de 

monstration ; (2.) at lectures these experi- 
| ments are only allowed in so far as they 
may be required for a tull understanding of 


| the instruction imparted at such lectures ; 
(3.) the preparations for experiments at 
lectures are, as arule, to be made previous 
to actual demonstration, and in the absence 
of the students ; (4.) the experiments shall 
only be made by protessors or teachers, or 
under their special supervision and respoa- 
sibility ; (5.) experiments which, without 
detriment to the result, can be made on ani- 
mals ot a lower order, shali only be prac- 
| tised on such, and not on more valuable 
| animals ; and (6.) in all cases where it is 
not absolutely incompatible with the end 
and aim of the experiment, the animals 
must previously be anstheticised. 


AMERICAN audiences, says Irving, the 
English actor, are not surpassed in quick- 
ness or completeness of comprehension 
_ by any that I have yetseen, and no actor 

need fear to make his strongest or his most 
| subule effort, for such is sure to receive in- 
_ Stant and tullacknowledment at their hands. 
Uadies and gentlemen alike are mostly in 
morning dress, distinguished in appearance 
and guided in every respect by a refined 
decorum. The sight is generally pictur- 
esque. Even in winter flowers abound, 
and the majority ot ladies have bouquets 
either carried in the hand or fastened on the 
shoulder or corsage. At matinee perform- 
| ances especially, where the larger propor- 
tion of the audience is composed of ladies, 
the effect is not less pleasing to the olfac 


rv senses than to the eve Courteous. pa 
enthusiastic, the American audience 

s worthy of any eflort which the actor can 
ake on its behalf i i me who } Ty mner 
ih i) nas CX pe ri 


Of them would be an 


ence 


untrustworthy 
chronicler if he failed, or even hesitated, to 
bear witness to their intelligence, their taste 
| and their generosity, 
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THE WAY OF LIFE. 





BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





* Mong those who travel by the land or tide, 
Some leave when Grst they halt them by the way 
These go forth next, while others further ride, 
And end theirjourney by the night or day. 


Like this we see apon life's pathway lic, 
Stage after stage where morta! wand'rings cease— 
The babe in one short breath may live and die, 
Some further on the vital spark release. 


Time bears them on by constant wave or stage, 
All free unbridled is his rapid pace— 

He stays him no. with fortune to engace— 
No human skill can bid his steps retracc. 


He tireless sweeps on to the goal in store, 

With lifeless babe and, brow o’er fringed with white, 
And leaves them on that shrouded, misty shore, 

One at life’s mourn, the aged sire at night. 


My Life Mystery. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE. 











USH-SH-SH!”" J heard it quite dis- 
tinctly, although 1 was not intended 
that [ should near it, and although 

thé speakers were seperated from me by 
the whole length ofthe room. I did nos 
hear one word of the rest of the conversa- 
tion, nor had I the least intention of listen- 
ing; but that warning “Hush!” caught iny 
ear; I knew it was uttered because I hap- 
pened to look over in that direction at that 
lar moment. 

There sat two old ladies on a sofa side by 
side, nodding their heads and talking con- 
fidentially ; and I knew I was the subject 
of their conversation, because that one word 
had betrayed them. 

How I hated the word! It seeined to me 
to be the signand wken of the mystery 
that had darkened my young life. Even 
when I was a little child, brought upin ny 
grandfather’s house, the servants used 
sometimes to stop abruptiv in the midst of 
their conversation when came into the 
room, and whisper to one and other, “Hush 
The child's listening !""—and then I knew 
it was the m ry they had been 
talking about. My grandfather too, and 
iny uncles and aunts, viten gave the con- 
versation an abrupt turn when I appeared, 
in a way however that never deceived we. 
I asked questions sometimes, but received 
no satisfactory replies; so was obliged tu 
let the matter rest. When I went to school 
in France, I thought that 1 shouid at least 
be free from the mystery there—that no one 
there would know anything about it; but, 
after a tine, I strongly suspected madaine 
bad been let into the secret. Her manner 
to me was very strange, especially if I grew 
at all excited about anvthing; she had an 
anxious way of soothing me and stroking 
me, which she never took the trouble to ao 
with the other pupils, and it made me feel 
that somehow I must be different from the 
reat of the world—a morbid feeling which 
came at length to have a certain power over 
me, but which I determined to keep to 
myself till 1 should succeed in solving tic 
mystery. 

Now I had left school altogether, and was 
staying for a few days with ons of my 
uncies in town before going to spend 
Easter at Carrisbrook, my grandfatier’s 
house, where [ had been brought up, and 
which I a:ways ed ashome. Mean- 
while I was enjoying my visit extremely ; 
every one made much of me now that I 
had left school, and I forgot for a tine the 
mystery which surrounded me, and felt 
thoroughly bapPy and content. 

This evening there was a sinall party of 
friends at the house, and, amongst others 
my old playfellow Jack Renaud. Jack 
had been like an elder brother to me ail 
my life. When we were children together 
I used to tyrannise over him and inake 
him do my bidding ; and, when we played 
with other children, he always singled ime 
out and put me first in everything, taking 
my part in any dispute, and standing by 
ine, staunch and true, in all my little 
troubles and perplex:ty. 

I was not allowed to write to him while 
at home, as he was “no relation,’’ but I 
looked forward tw seeiug him during the 
holidays more than to anything else, and, 
whenever we inet, I found hii unchanged 
—the same frank, warm-hearted, true 
friend he had always been. This was the 
first time I had sean him since I- had lett 
achuol tor good, and we were just enjoying 
avery pleasant ct:at about old times when 
that whispered “Hush !’’ fell on imy ear 
like an icy blast, inaking me turn suddenly 
cold and faint. 

“Do you feel ill, Dolly ?” asked Jack, 
bending over me anxiously. “You look 
as white asasheet. Perhaps this room is 
too 7 ; let me take you somewhere to get 
cool.”’ 

“Take me into the study, Jack,’ I said ; 
“but let us get out quietiy. I don’t want 
to inake a fuss, as I ain only a little faint.’ 

So we slipped away without attracting 
notice, and Jack took me to the study, and 


‘rew au arm-chair over to the fire for ine, | 
| ihe next Ptation 


for this room telt quite chilly after the 
other, Then he wanted to get mea glass 
of wine, but I would not let bim go, saying 
Igelt all right again ; so he drew a low 


at my feet. 

‘My idea of 
after a pause, st retebing ou: 
cheery bDiaze. 

‘Is a good fireon acheerless yight, Jack, 

I interpolated. 

“And your company, Dolly,’’ added Jack 
softly. 

I «tid not answer. 


happiness,’’ began Jack, 
his bands to the 


It seemed quite natural 


that Jack should like being with me and | | order—tne short straight uvse, aud the | buildings, 





| I felt ny hand caught 


Stool close to my chair and seated niimself 


should like being with Jack—there was 
certainly nothing strange in that. Then for 
a tine neither oi} us spoke,and I sat dreamil 
watching the play of the firelight, till 
suddenly Jack wheeled round, and, restin 
his two bands on the arm of my Shaletasiall 
up S*raight into my eyes. 

“Dolly,” he said, “de you love ine?” 

The question took me muck by surprise, 

“Oh, yes, Jack, love rou best in the whole 
world!” 

But, when the words had lef{ my lips, I 
felt the hot blood rush upto my cheek for 
very shame at ny Own Cutepokenness,and I 
made an effort to hide my crimson face: but 
—_ caught uiy two bands and veld them 
ast. 

“Dolly,” he whispered, “you have made 
me very, very happy. I have l-ved you all 
my life; but semetimes I feared you cared 
for me only as a friend. Don't turn away 
from me, darling; promise me you will be 
my own little wife.” 

His wife! What was that nameless-shac- 
ow that caine creeping into the room, that 
stood between Jack and me, falling like a 
horror of darkness over the sunshine of our 
bappiness? His wife, with that ursolved 
mystery hovering over my lite, perhaps to 
drag him along with myself into some 
unknown deptis of wretchedness, some 
destiny of gloom and misery ! 

“No, no,” I cried, snatching my hands 
away trom him, **it can mewer, never be; * 
love you, but I dare net marry you!’—and 
in my excitement I burst into a passion of 
tears, 

Jack looked surprised and pained; but he 
soothed and petted me in his old loving 
way till I became myself again. 

“T was too abruyt with you, Dolly,” he 
said; “I did not nean to speak so son; but 


somehow | could net help it. Will you | 


think it over, darling, and let me have a 
different answer when we meet at Carris- 
brook this Easter?” 


“It cannot be, Jack,” I persisted; but he | 


would not be put off. 
“You said vou loved me, Dolly, and, as 


for me, [never did and never could care | 


for any one else as I do for you. Then 
is there any reason why weshould nut be 
happy ?” 

“There is a reason,”’ I answered, “and 
some day perhaps you will understand that 
T was right, and proved iny love to vou by 
acting as I have done. Trust me, Jack.”’ 

“Why not tell ine the reason now, 
Dolly ?” 


apparition had disappeared. 


His honest manly face was upturned to | 
mine and his dark eyes were full of earnest | 


love that it was very hard toresist. Should 
I tell him all, and rolt the burden of my 
lite on to his broad shoulders? Was he 
not ready and willing to bear it? 1 paused 
aminute in thought, and then I gave the 
answer that I judged was best. 

“When you come to Carrnesbrook, I wil! 
tell vou all.”’ 

“That will be a fortnight from to-day, 
Dolly—Easter Eve—you will give ine the 
promise I want tien 7?" 

“Either tuat or I will tell you the reason 
why I cannot.” 

And with this answer Jack had to be | 
content, while I resolwed that at all hazards 
ere Easter Eve dawned, the mystery 
attending me should be lathomed. 

Three days later I started for Carrisbrook ; 
it wasalong journey, and I had to leave | 
early in the day. My aunt and cousins 
caine to see me off at the station, and | 
looked anxiously for so:;nebody else: but 
he did not appear till the very last:woment, 
when the train wasactually in motion. He | 
bad just time to put his bead in at the | 
carriage window, and say “Reme:nber !"’ 
Anéc then the train started off, and I leaned 
out and watched the outlines of his tall 
figure till it faded away in the distance. 
Then I took to observing my fellow-pus- 
sengers, aud wondering vaguely if jife were 
all sunshine to them, or if any of them 
knew what it was to be followed by a 
shadow that bletted ont the brightness; 
but there was nething to be gleaned trom 
their impenetrable ecountenances, and 1 
turned to look out of the window, where 
the flying trees tossed their skeleton aris 


aloft aud the bare fields looked up huuyrily 


ata gray leaden sky. 

At length we reached = Hatterworth 
Junetion, where the passengers for thw 
North bad to change trains, Weall gotout 
there; and I, after swallowing a cup ol 
scalding coffee, returned to clai:in my seat; 
but I found that wy fellow-travellers had 
all forsaken ine, and that I was tw have the 
reiwainder of the journey to tmysell. 

[ settled inyself as comfortably as p ssible 
wrapping my fur cloak tightly round me 
for it was bitteily cold, and tried to sleep ; 
but sigep would notonne. An unaccount- 
able restlessness possessed me, which in- 
creased a8 the ineinents went by—a strange 
conciousness that I was not alone. I turned 
ant twisted, opened my eves and siut 
them agaln, tried this position and that; 
but in vVain—the uneasy seusallon was 
gaining « complete Inastery over iné. 

Outside a dull darkness had settled down 
over the fields and bills; inside the ficker- 
ing Cil-lamp moved unsteadily to and fro, 
At length i) nervousness reached such 4 
pitch that I resolved te change carriages at 
- and, in order to be ready, 
I stooped down to draw a Sinall frortinan 
teau from under tue seat, when,in doing », 

! her land, 4 


cold damp band ¢ 
l uttered a id = I 
. os 
tor Heav a 
‘ aL ft ‘ 
f i€ — 
mlilar, a fix r ‘ x in 
slender. On, where bad I seen tial siadl 
| rather pale tace,these blue ever, and the 


,an 
dark crisp hair that no brusu could keep in 


inoeuth with aslight downward curve? A 
cold borror crept through me as the answer 
aba ate itself to my mind—“In the look- 
ng-giass !"’ 

as this indeed my second self—iny evil 
genius come to torment me? Isat staring 
at her as though fascinated, net daring to 
withdraw the hand which sbe still clutched 
eagerly; and then she fell upon her kuees 
before me, and in earnest, passionate tones 
besought me net to betray her. I toucheu 
her on the shoulder, partly toassure inyself 
that she was rezl flesh and blood and 


| tried to raise ber up; but she weuld not 


nove, 

“Promise me, promise me!’ she cried, 
with clasped hands and streaming eyes. 
“You are young, like myself ; have mercy! 
I crept in here when the carriage was empty 
—no one saw ine—I escaped them all ; but, 
if you betray me, I am lost—lost for ever !"’ 
avd her biue eves dilated with terror, 
while her whole frame quivered from head 
to foot. 

“But what have you done?) Why are you 
hiding?” I asked, when I could find my 
voice, 

“TI have committed aterrible crime,’’ she 
answered, lowering her voice to an awe- 
struck whisper, so that I could searcely 
eatch the words with the roar of the train in 
my ears, 

“What crime ?”’ 

The train dashed intoa tunnel. A_ sud- 
den blast extinguished the flickering light, 
and leit es in total darkness, She raised 
her arms and drew my head down towards 
her, and | could feel her warm breath on 
iny cheek as she put ber lips to iny ear and 
whispered the one word— 

“Murder!” 





I remember no more then—I must have 
fainted away—for the next thing I was con- 
scious of was a cold breeze blowing in 
through the open door. The train bad 
stopped ata station called Renmount, and 
the porter had come in to light iny lamp. 


| He probably thought [ was asleep and paid 


no heed to me. Had I been asleep, alter 
all? Was it all a bideous nightmare? The 
I nerved my- 
self to get up and look carefully under the 
seats; butthere was no trace of her; and 
then I crouched back into my corner again. 
Carrisbrook was not far off now, and I 
resolved not to change carriages, as nothing 
worse was likely to nappen. My head was 
in a whirl, and I could feel myself shiver- 
ing all over with a cold that no furs could 
keep out. 

At length the train drew up at its destin- 
ation, and the welcotwne sound of “Carris- 
brook!’ fellon my ear. I roused myself 
and collected my things. Some one trou 
home was sure to treet me, and IT felt my 
heart revive within me at the prospect of a 


| warn welcome. 


The carriage door was thrown open, and a 
tnan closely inufflet, with a lantern in his 
hand, stood at it. He raised the lantern 
above his head so that its light fell full on 
inv features, and then he turned and said a 


| few hasty words to a porter, who immediately 
| stepped back ,as | supposed,to look after my 


luyyaye. 
I stepped torward at once, and asked him 


if he had come to meet ine,saying that I was 
Miss Howard, and was going to Carrisbrook 
House, Sir John Howard's place, 

“Come, come, ny dear!’ said the man, 
putting down his lantern and half tifting 
ine out of the carriage. “None of that 
nonsense with me; we know each vuther 
well.” 

“What do you mean?” I cried, in a burst 
of indignation, “i never saw you In 
life before; let go my hands! I will have 
you arrested ; iny grandfather is a tnagis 
trate!’’—and [| stamped with impotent fury. 

But my captor did not seem in the least 
excited or indignant at tmy passion ; he 
treated ne rather as a naugbty child, and 


drew ine along with bim through the crowd, |- 


merely repeating the words— 

“Hush, my dear—hush—hbusn!” 

He could not have devised amore effect- 
ual mode of quieting ine. That word recalled 
me to myseli—*ihush!’ 
surely gathering round, ready to envelope 
ine irretrievacly. How could [T bope to 
escape mny life's destiny? Yet sadly in iuny 
heart tre rose up the ery, “On, Jack, 
Jack!” Tiusade no further resistance after 
that, but suffered him to lead me on ull we 
reached the door of the ladies’ waiting room, 
where stood a stony-eved woman, who bad 
evidently been expecting ine. 

“Here she is,’ san! the man; “take charge 
of her. The next train for Hatter worth does 
not start for at least an four; vou had better 
yet her some tea or something.” 

The woman bade me sit down, and [ did 


go. She turned her stony eves on meapd I 
returned the gaze = liv, still inaintaining | 


felt imnvonly course now 


a strict silence,for 
Preseut.v she suniinoned 


was to subsoit. 


the waiting-rooin attendantand orderéd two | 
cups ot tea, one of which she handed to ine. | 


I drank it eagerly,tor I felt utterly exlaust- 
ed; but leoald net touch the bread-and- 
butter she also offered me. Sie made a 


| 


I knew Jack's uncle was Governor there. 
having been in the town once, and i 
wondered vaguely if that was to be my 
destination, for had not ny second told me 
she had committed murder? Was I to 
suffer for her crime? Would Jack come 
and visit ine in the condemned cell, or 
would he turn from ime in horror and 
loathing ? 

All through the journey these and many 
sitnilar thougite kept tormenting me ; but 
when we reached Hatterworth, my 
guardians hurried ine into a cab, and it was 
with asense of relief that 1 peered out of 
the window and saw we were railing up 
the inain street, leaving the gaol behind 
us, Afters drive of considerable length, we 
stopped at a handsome iron gateway, and 
turned up a long avenue, at the end of 
whieh, surrounded by fine old trees, stood 
a large stone building. 

Hlere the cab ae A ong and I was handed 
out. We entered a wide, brilliaotly-lighted 
hall, where the woman left us, and the 
man bade ine follow him, On we went out 
of this hall into another, and through a 
large comfortably-furnished room, where 
ladies and gentlemen were sitting about, 
engaged in various occupations, I scanned 
their countenances as [ passed.and asudden 
light broke on ne. What wasthere in the 
faces of these well-dressed res ble- 
looking people which struck a chill to my 
heart, and made me know, before I bad 
reached the end of the room, that I was 
within the walls ofa private lunatic asylum? 

Opening off this drawing-rooin was a 
sinall study, and thither my conductor led 
me. There was a bright fire burning in 
the grate, and at the table, writing, sat an 
elderly gray-haired man. 

“I have brought her safe back, Doctor,’ 
said iny guide, ushering mein. “She was 
as quiet asa lamb—gave us no trouble at 
) all. It just turned out as we expected, and 
we met her at Carrisbrook.” 

“All right, Parker,’’ returned the Doctor, 
ae back his chair, and looking at me 

indly. ‘1 ain glad to gether home. You 
may go now.” 

The tan retired, 
after him. 

“Take off your things, and cone over to 
the fire, my dear,’ said the Doctor, 
when he had yone; “the night is very 
chilly.” 

I obeyed, and, seating myselfin the big 
arin-chair opposite the Doctor, looked over 
athim, Whata kindly benevolent face it 
was—the face of « nan owe could love and 
trust! 

“Now my child,” be said, bending to- 
wards ine, “don’t be alrandl of me; just 
tell ine quietly why you ran away trom 
us,” 

**Deector,"’ I said, taking courage from his 
kind tace and fatherly uauner, “may I ask 
afew questions?” 

“Certainly, ny dear,”’ be anawered, look- 
ing howevera Iittt6 surprised: and I pro- 
ceeded — 


and closed the door 


“This isa private lunatic asyluin?"’ The 
Doctor nodded, 
“You are the head Doctor?’ He nodded 


again. 
“And Lam brought here because I am 
mnad ?”’ 
Thia titne the Doctor did not nod; but he 
looked at me curiously, and I went on— 
“May [tell you something about my- 





my | 


| 


| 
} 


The wystery was | 


| but | wish to Jet 


self ?’’ 

“Tellme anything you like, my dear. 
I always wish you, when you are with me, 
to speak your inind freely.” 

“T way be mad,” I continued, “and, if ao, 
iny whole past life inay be a delusion ; 
you know what that 
deiusion is, To begin—my name is 
Dorothy Howard.”’ 

The Doctor started, and 
tixedly. 

“I lost both my parents when too young 
t» remember either of them, and was 
brought up by my grandfather, Sir John 


looked at ine 


Howard of Carristrook House. I know 
| there was a inystery about me from my 
earliest childhood—some secret that was 


caretully withe!td froin iny knowledge, and 
was therefore always a subject of pain and 





} ®ent me to school in France, and, my 


auxiely tome, About six years ayo thev 
edu- 


|} cation now being cousidered finished, I have 


returned home lor good,” 

The Doctor here rose in great excitement 
frou fis Seat, and was about to Bop ine, 
when he thought better of it, and sat down 


him my story tothe end. So I oontinued— 
“T stayed for afew dave in Landen w th 

| ny mother’s brother —-Mr. James Duncan — 
aod this morning Llett his louse and started 
for Carrisbrook Ly the lo-Lotrain. All went 
well till we reached liatterworth, when tny 


again, telling me quietly to wo on and teil 
3 


{ fellow-passenyers changed trains, and I got 

out for acup of eotlee, When I went back 
again, ny Carriage was apparently empty ; 
| but, before we arrived at the next station.te 
finv horror there rose up before me a figure 
sHermed to be tlhe exact counterpart 


| whieh 
ofinysel®. This apperiion—whetner human 


hearty weal herseli,vet always keeping ber | oF not T canact say —fellon her knees before 
eyes turned in my direction, as if she had | ime, and besought tue in Genes of passion ile 
mone suspicion Chit I mrecdit ited a Spreng at | entreatyv not to betrav s3¢-f, Saving ihat she 
her throat in an unguarded moment. I had | was trying to effect her escape, baving 
however »such intention, but sat lookiiny eConinitted the erie of mumurder. 
down drearitiy at the worn pattern cf tiie “When she tnade that revelation, I must 
carpet, or furt vely now and then up at the have fainted away, for Id % recover 
lock, which was ark fT itm se nds | t sl] reached Reduount. and - 
“ s J eratio aM tt j Llint sie wi «iis ired y 
a 
‘ . a Lles ‘ | ‘ t nt ( aby c St 
a | 
r Hatterwort I) 
Hiatterworth is a town of considerable > various sivis { 
size, aud can boast of t Ww lui portar l | hitsaseli t Chae ‘ 
among Olbers tue county gavl, | then be cauie vver aud, paviug bis [WY 
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hands on my shoulders, looked at me with 
kind pitving eyes. 

“My prmor child,” he said, 
made aterritle mistake.” 

At that thoment there was a knock atthe 
door, and « servant came in with a tele- 
granin her haod. 

The bov is waiting, sir, te know if there 
will beareturn tnessage,’’ she aaid, as the 
.octor tore open the envelope and read the 
contents partiv to hinwelf, but yet loud 
enough tor tne to hear, 

“From Deetor Harrison, 47, 


‘‘we have 


Somerset 


Street, Redusont, to Doctor ¢rrant, Beech. 
prove, Hlatterworth.—Pound wandering 
here and brouwghtto my house, a young 


lady, apparent!¥ amemunber of your estal- 
lishinent—age about nineteen, tall and 
slight, blue eves, dark hair—ealls herself 
Kieanor Hloward. If deseription correct, 
wire back directions.” 

The Doetor turned to his desk, took 
outatelegram foru: and hastily Allied it 
iti 

“ve this te the bow,” be said,“and send 
Mr. Parker bere directiv.” 

Mr. Varker himself without 
delay, and the Deoetor turned to hitn with a 
mich stile. 

Darker, he said, “lor once vour sayacily 
bus tailed, and you have, brought me the 
wrong Voung lady, though indeed IT was 
toveelf oompletely deoeived, Pisis lady’’ 
prvteothene Geo tae “it ae Sane ms you or T, 
mdour potient, Miss Eleanor Howard, is at 
Doctor Liarcison’s howse in Kedurount—47, 
Somerset Street where you tnust yo liniine 

itelv to letels her.” 

Mir. Parker opened both bis mouth and 
ipness 


pers sertitend 


eves and stared atine in a @tate of lie 
deriment 
‘ tu have tro tlie te j yeas. ‘adde d= the 


Doctorsinasharper tone, as he saw him 
she me attermpet to trnewee 5 Stdae mie xt train 
Vem tte thtteen on tem freotea this.’ 


Mr.Varker retreated back wards gradually, 
never reeovinna | mad quite 
ryrettingg to mbit bes indeed I 
doutet whether he shut it before be reached 
Redmount, so great was bis astonishment, 
Wien the door elosed ifter hin, the 
Doctor wentover toa cupboard and poured 
sooething out of a black bottle into a wine 


ms eves [rom me, 


trouth 


ui iss, 
“Drink this, nny dear,” he said, bringing 

ldo you good,’ 

aud felt revived, 


toover to tie; "t wi 
ldrank ittey 


erases Taltan, 


“And mow,” said the Doctor, when DT laid 
down the glass, ‘toon wou bear to listen toa 
short story from me?" 

“| ean bear anvthing.”’ [T renlied: and 
ideed, after what | had already) pone 


through, I felt that nothing would be too 
much for me, 

“Wher I said just mow, my dear,” 
eontinued the Deetor, “that we had made a 
terrible mistake, J fid not refer to the cuse 
of mistaken identity. which berovtrgrlit you 
mantand awkward as that has 
rather to the 


bierree, Ubtay 
heen for vous; LL referred 


mistabe we made—and [Tsay ‘we,’ for ] was 
A opourty te it, beni one of your father's 
oldest and dearest trends -in biding from 
vouall these years what should lave been 
teld tong age, and which would have saved 


vou all the pain and anxiety of feclirg 
vourself the subject of some dark mystery. 
You Know, of course that vour mother died 
cro; bat vou are notaware 
tha vou head «a twin-sister, You were a 
fragiie, delicate little thing whom no one 
eX poets dite live: but she was tnuch stronger 
und promised wel Wien the babies grow 
a jittie older, vour father’s mother took vou 
under her carcand a sisterof your mother's 
took the entire charge of vour little sister, 
kleanor., Very soonit began to be feared 
that so.nmelhing was weong with her brain— 
whe used to go into wid paroNVstus ol rage 
that seemed unonatural in so vouny a ehild, 
Your father anxiously consulted me, know- 
ing that To had made tue brain iy life's 
study. | saw atenece that It was a strange 
ease, and | offered to take the ehild into my 
itebing ber closely see 
what @ould be done. Sthortiv after this 
vour father was seized with anilloess which 
proved fatal. Before bis death be sent for 
me, and asked ime tov opinion of little 
bole 1 teld bins trankiv that I feared 
she would never be like other children, that 
there was a very curious fortuation of the 
brain, the tuture development of whieh was 
still uneertain ; but Talse told hin that my 
Wife bad taken a strong laney tothe mother- 
less little one, and that, having mo ehildren 
of our own, if ne were content to leave her 
With us, we would 
our greatest care and attention, and that it 
Was prossitvle ine Chine t cure tilyht be 
eflected., Hle teid ime that | bad relieved 
his tuined of its greatest burden, and that he 
could Gie happy, leaving the child in iy 
hands. 

“Hle then spoke to ine a great deal about 
you, telling tae what anatlectiouate, Intelli- 


when you were ty 


own house, and bv ow 


Bent lithie Lit vou Were, ul so Intensely 
RENnsilive and oNeitalre Ubat thev had judged 
Iobetler tue Keepy ir sisscr’s eXistence a 


bars Live met [ hier 


secret, beimoy different 
from others s i prev ou vour mind and 


have a s etlen Soon after your 
father’s death ow f Vent to Seotland, 
where we started a Vale osviui; and it 
isn onive wit { sttliree vears that we 
have , re. ! tor has lived 
wit er T very 
. for a 

' 
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| mother’s family all inv lie. 


This morning, directly she was missed, I 
sent my trusty man Parker and one of the 
feinale sineatinate after ber. They proba 
bly just caught the train before it started, 
and watched at every station tll they 
reached Carrisbrook. How she escaped 
them at Redimount | cannot conceive ; but 
there is acunning in tnadness that baffles 
the most wary. And now, my poor child, 
you have gone through enough adventures 
to-day to last vou for a lifetime, so Tam 
going to deliver you up to the tender 
inercies of my wife, for you badly need 
rest and care.”’ 

“Just let mo ask you one nore question, 
good, kind Doctor,” 

“My dear, as inany as you like.” 

“And you will tell me the plain truth— 
you will hide nothing from me?” 

“You may rely upon me, my child.” 

“Then tell me, Doctor,is there any here- 
ditary taint of madness in our family ? 
Has there ever been another case besides 
this one 2?" 

“Never—never to my knowledge, most 
certainly,” said the doctor emphaticall y— 
‘and TI have knowa both your fathers and 
There is not 
the slightest danger of such athing. Your 
sister's case is What one might call an acci- 
dent; there is nothing whatever hereditary; 
KO you may set vour mind completely at 
reston that subject. And now come alony, 
my dear child. I will not listen to another 
word, or [shall have you fainting on my 
hands; vou look very like it this minute, 
I shall write to your grandfather to-night, 
and tell bin we have taken possession of 
you for a day or two,”’ 

And very pleasant peaceful davs those 
were [spent at Beechgrove with my kind 
friends the Doctor and his wife. The = bur- 
den of a lifetiine seemed to have suddenly 
rolled away, and I feltse happy and light- 
hearted that J searcely knew tiyself. 

saw my poor sister constantiy. She 
seoined to have entirely forgotten our 
previous tneeting and to be perfectly quiet 
and content, the paroxyvsin baving passed 
over Jor the tine; and I felt we never could 
be sufficiently grateful to Doctor and Mrs, 
Grant for their tender care of her—treating 
her, in fact, a8 il she were really their own 
ehild, 

I reached Carrisbrook a few days belore 
hhaster, and was received with open aris 
by all three, They blamed themselves 
severely for having, through  tistaken 
kindness, caused ne se much needless 
suflering ; but, after all, it was done for the 
best, and they never could have guessed 
what I felt about it. 

kieaster Eve came at last; and in the 
afternoon | stole off by myself to meet 
Jack at thetrain. Llow his face lighted up 
when he saw ine standing on the platforu:! 
He senton his loggave, and we walked to 


| Carrisbrook House, acting on the principle 


that “the longest way round is the shortest 
way home,” for we took a very tony round 
indeed. 

I told him all my story, inv doubts and 
fears, andiny borror of the dark mystery. 
He had heard about Eleanor years before, 
and knew it was a secret to me, but of 
course little dreamed what a trouble that 
secret was, orhe would have taken it on 
hitmselfto reveal it. 

We stoodin alonely part ofthe road, with 
no spectators buta few bungry crows that 
perched diseonsolately on the bare branches 
ola tree above us, and were too much oceu- 
pied with their own aflairs to pay any 


} attention to us, 


“Dolly,” said Jack suddenly, stopping in 
his walk and confronting me, “this is 
haster Eve. 
prounise, and got my answer ready forie 2?" 

“Jack,” Lanswered, looking up into Lis 
handsome mnanly taee, the dearest to ine in 
the whole world, *tafter all Lhave told you, 
are you not atraid to take me as your wile?” 

And, for reply, be just drew me into his 


}@rins, and, placing one hand over my 
mouth, whispered softly— 
“Hush!” 
> -— — 





,of the lover, as pictured 
tnake her the object of 


| terror 


; Whrota it 


Her Deceiver. 


BY BERTIF BAYLE. 


Mortimer, was undeniably avery 
handsome voung man, the beau ideal 


} 


(): ARLES, the chief hunotsman of Lora 


by the glowing 
lnaginations of tnaidens, and the beau real 
of a dozen Villages in the vicinity of 
Mortimer Castle. Yet was bis beauty not 
otnlable, but rather calculated to Inspire 
and distrust than affection and 
confidence. In fact, «a bandit may be 
uncommonly handsome; but,by the fierce, 
haughty character of bis countenance, the 
re which flashes from bis eyes, and the 
contetupt which curls list inoustached lip, 
create fear, instead of winning regard, and 
this was the case with Charles, 

One, however, of those maidens, 
was the folly and 
youth to pav general court, couceived for 


unto 


hin a passion deep and pure, which in 
Seuibiance, al east, he returned: bul wow 
lurtoe answer lis own Selfish purposes, we 
Shall lereafter dis@over. 
Annette Martin was the daughter of a 
MEnbca iriner w resi} 1 al AL a } 
‘ ~ : 
i u 
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‘Charles, none of which, it is to 
sumed, met the lord's ear, or assuredly the 
deprivation of bis office would have 
followed. But Lord Mortimer was @ 
young man paying bis addresses to a lady 


| living some distance from the Castle, and 


consequentiy much absent from it. 

And what said pretty Annette to the 
rumors which failed not to meet ber ear, 
of ber lover # inisoonduct ? 

“J don’t believe a word of them ! Charles 
tay be fonder of pleasure than of business, 
but be isa young man ; by and by he will 
see aud feel the necessity of steady appll- 
“ation to the duties of his situation, and 
become Jess wild and more manly.” 

“Never !’ would be solemnly enunciated 
by Annette’s auditors, 

““As to the charge,’ would she un- 
dauntediy continue, “brought against hin 
of cruelty to the dogs, it isan abominable 
falsehood. Elliot may be passionate—I 
don’t say he is not—but he is generous and 
humane.” 

“And have you never seen,”’ would ask 
sOIne 
those poor brutes whose wealed and 
mangled coats proclaimed how savagely 
they had been treated ?”’ 

“T have indeed seen,” 
nette, “dogs lacerated by the thorns with 
which the Castle forests abound.” 

“And have you never observed the miser- 
able skin-and-bone plight of my lord's 
hounds?” 

“They are not thinner, Charles says, 
than most hounds in good training. When 
dogs get fat they become lazy, lose the 
faculty of tinding gaime,and tue Jnoclina 
tion of bringing It down.” 

“Dos, itis true, ought not to be 
pered; but they ought lo be fted.”’ 

Upon this, Annette would vehemently 
inaintain that led they were, aud amply, as 
she had seen Eiliot cut up their meat; 
whiist the triendly newsmonger would 
charitably bint that her intended knew as 
: turn an honest 
their food, 


patu- 


well aS teost men Low to 
penny by cheating the dogs of 
and telling it claewhere. 

Annette cared little forinhbuendoes, which 
she attributed chictly to malice and il- 
nature. Noneare so difficult to convinee 
a8 those who are obstinately deaf to convic- 
tion, and there is an idolatry of 
Which sometimes barns fonder and deeper, 
as 1s Object is conteumed aud despised by 
the worid. 

Annette had also soine idea that these and 


well-meaning tale-bearer, “any of | 


| 
| 


would answer An- | 


be pre- believe that some dreadful accident had 


betallen her lover, than that carelessness 
or perfidy cacsed his absence. — 

Dame Trueby'’s account was little calcu- 
lated to soothe Annette’s anxiety, or to 


satisty Lord Mortimer resnecting Ell‘ott’s 
proceedings. 
“I bave not seen Charles,” said she, 


“since early this morning, when 1 heard 
him say he was going to feed the hounds, 
poor creatures! And time enough that he 
did, 1 think, considering that be left them 
without a morsel for a whole day and night, 
whilst he was capering away at Woodcroft 
Feast; and then—the beast !—what dves he, 
but comes back so dead drunk that we were 
forced to carry him aptobed, Meanwhile, 
the hungry brutes—poor duinb souls !—just 
ready to eat one another, have bean fit to 
raise the very dead with their barking, and 
yowling!” 

“ «4 sad account is this, Margery.” 

“A very true one, please, your lordsbip,”’ 
replied the old housekeeper, testily. 

“I don’t doubt it,’’ returned Lord Morti- 
mer,**but cannot at this time of night,dame, 
with Charles absent,and this young woman, 
his intended wife, wanting some retresh- 
ment and a bed (for which, indeed, I have 
ample need inyself ),make any inquiry into 
the affair. Let Elliot call me in the morn- 
ing, instead of More. Do yon, meanwhile, 
make this young woman as comfortable as 
you can; and recollect, Mrs, Trueby, that 
she is come to the Castle upon a visit to 


| you.” 


| the old housekeeper,doggedly. 


affection | 


other reports to the prejudice of Charles | 


originated with an unsuccessful rival, though 
poor William: Curry, amiable, singile-mind- 
ed, ang good-huinered as be was, never 
breatbed in her presence a syllable to the 
Cisparagement of Hiliot. 

Tine sped on, and it was the bright 
Suimimer-lline, When rural f.lke take holi- 
day (at least they did So then, but times 
have strangely a.tered in orce merry 
England), the woods put on their finest 
yreen, and the peovle their finest clothes, 
fie there were fairs, and rustic meetings in 
the vicinity of the Castle. Charles, the 
huntsian, tight, as usual, be seen at these 
JSetes, forjatter his late vietory,be carried his 
looked his neighbers out of countenance 
With impudent detianer. 

The village teats were not yet over, when 
late one night a cavalier, passing through 
one of the great forests which surrounded 
the Castle, beheld—tor it was a moonlight 
hight—a female form slowly sauntering 
bridle-way in which he was 
riding, and uttering heavy moans and 
sobs, At first taking this fixure tor some- 
Lhing Supernatural, the cavalier was startled, 
but quickly reeovering himsell, he rode 
boldly up to, and addressed, the object of 
his idle fears, 

“} have been waiting bere for hours,’’ 
replied the vouny wo:nan, for such indeed 
she was, “and iny triend is not yet come; I 
aim sadly afraid, sir, some accident may 
have happened to bin.” 

“Him! quoth the stranger, laughing. 
“Oh, my good girl, if vou be waiting fora 
gentleman, no wonder you are disappoint. 
ed. [le has played you false, rely upon it, 
and won't come to-night, so you'd better go 
home, 

-oh, say lord !—T eannot—I dare 
not! What would father and mother sav ? 

“Ay, Annette—-Annette Martin—what 
could you say ?"" 

“Ouly the truth, vour lordship,’”’ replied 
the poor girl, sobbing and = curtseying ; 
“and then they'd turia ine out of doors, for 
they do so pate Charles—Charles Elhot, 
your honor—that they've as good as sworn 
as they'll never consent to my marrving 
hin; and so—and so I was just awaiting 
here to-night for him to come, as he 
promised he would, and take ine away to 
the far-offtown, and—” 

“And teere marry you, 1] suppose, with- 


“Ou, sir!- 


out vour father and mother’s consent—ek, 


Annette ?”’ 
“Yes, mv lord, an’ please you,” 
the girt with another rustie dip. 
“No, Annette,” repiied the young lord, 
“it does not quite please me; and Charlies, 
at auy 
circuipstance 


Shall know hat T think 


replied 


rate, unless Some Very untforese: 7 
Should have detained bin 


S present 
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Margery curtseyed, and “yessed’’ and 
‘very welled”’ with apparent submission ; 
but though she dared not express her 
thoughts, it was easy to read in ber ample 
countenance sad suspicions relative to the 
honorof her noble tnaster,and of the forlorn 


damsel thus thrust upon her peculiar 
hospitality. 
“And,” continued Lord Mortimer, 


“Charles, you are sure, fed the dogs this 
morning ?”’ 

“Don’t know, my lord,I’m sure,” replied 
“I suppose 
he did, and belike beat’em tov! 1 only 
know they’ve been quiet all day ; which, it 
stands to reason, they would’nt have been 
without wittals. But Master Elliot I’ve not 
seen s!nce,”’ 

“Not since early this morning; and ’tis 
now tnidnight! Where can he be?” 

“The Lord kuows, sir. Atter no good I 
doubt; for he’s a wild lad, and these fairs 
and dances fairly turn his brain.” 

Little further passed that night between 
the young lord and his housekeeper. 
After taking some refreshinent, he retired 
to rest; and poor Annette also sought, 
under the auspices of circumspect Mistress 


| Margery, repose in Castle Mortimer, little 


head bigher,assuimed a swagyering gaitjand | 


| jess and cruel huntsinan. 


anticipating the dreadful disciosure of the 
ensuing morning. 

Charles, in fact, not having returned, one 
of the inferior serving-inen, who durst 
net, now that his master was at home, 
stand upon the punctilio of “not ny busi- 
ness,”’ undertook, soon after dawn, “to “see 
tothe hounds’ in his stead ; when, upon 
opening the door of the large enclosure 
in which they were kept, be there beheld, 
t his unutterable consternation and 
horror, the mangled remnants of the care- 
These consisted 
of his clothes, torn into strips and dyed in 
blood, with fragments sufficient of flesh 
and bone to attest the hideous fact that the 
ravenous brutes had, after their last long 
fast,Sprang upon their tormentor (awful ret- 
riiution !) even at the very moment when 
he appeared with their long-delayed meal, 
tore him in pieces, and devoured him ! 

Lord Mortimer, though he could not in 
conscience blaine lis canine favorites, nor 
forbear regarding his huntsinan’s fate asa 
signal instance of retributive justice, de- 
stroved the whole pack after their ferocious 
banquet on huinan flesh. 

The horrid story spread far and wide, and 
one of its earliest results was the appear- 
ance at Custie Mortimer of a poor woman 
and three young children, who stated,in an 
agony ot grief, that she was the lawful wite 
of the deceased Charles Elliot, whom he 
had maintained in a distant town, unto 
whom his visits, when off duty at the 
Castic, and absent without leave, were 
sometimes paid j;and who, with her children 
being suddenly bereaved by his awfai 
demise of their sole hope and support, now 
huusbly threw themselves upon the bene- 
volence of Lord Mortimer for einployiment 
and subsistence. 

The grief and confusion of poor Annette 
Martin upon this discovery of black Villany 
ineditated against her by the unprincipled 
hantsman, and upen its miraculous and 
awful frustration, may be imagined. Yet 
it had also its beneficial influence ; for 
whilst shuddering at the fearful end ot the 
wretch who had plotted her destruction 
her once foud affection was converted mito 
bitter hatred ; and ere long, blessing and 
thanking God for her miraculous preserva- 
oo. and casting the very memory of her 
‘ eceiv er from her heart, she was, without 
much difliculty, persuaded to becoine the 
wife of \ Ulians Curry, her onee rejected 
but really worthy and atnuiable adinirer. ' 

—_— << 


“Bring Myrtle.” 








BY CONSTANCE M'EWEN., 
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Among the little beap which lay before 
him was one conspicuous for its careless 


handwriting and rough envel 


= were these words : 
e.”” 

Colonel Haldane put up his gentlemanly 
eye-glass, and held his hepd a little on one 
side ; he twisted his iron-grey moustache 
into a yet more poignant expression #5 he 
ins those curious words: “Bring 
Myrtle.” Who was Myrtle? What was 
Myrtle? How many times he read and re- 
read the message he was perhaps unaware. 
But it was useless “Bring Myrtle” re- 
mained on the lip of the envelope, an up- 
solved enigma. 

Slowly he opened the letter. It was an 
invitation to alternoon tea at the Whites— 
people he knew slightiy,as he knew so 
inany in the beavily-garrisoned naval and 
military town close to the barracks at 


Newly. 
The letter was from Miss Florence 
White, who wrote in her mother's 
name. 


He called up a vision of Florence White. 
Tall and stately, a girl with a mass of golden 
brown hair, rolled off her forehead ;a girl 
he had greatly adinired, as one admires a 
serene and lovely landscape;a girl who 
made him feel provokingly“ fogyish.”’ 
Other young ladies rettled away at him, as 
it he were a sub, asked hii to play tennis 
with them, and treated him like a mere 

ungster. But this young lady had placed 

im, with due regard to his comp'exion, in 
a sbadowy corner of the drawing-room on 
one ur two occasions when he had taken 
‘tea’ there,and had introduced him to 
some deep-toned matrons,as if in that 
direction lay his natural bias;and now 
this stately young lady sends him a 


ocular postacript bidding bim “Bring 
rtle!’ 

‘olonel Haldane sat down in the com- 
fortable rec velvet chair which faced the 


Parade-ground, and commanded a _ fine 
view of the ever-companionable sea. The 
little rippling waves had an expression of 
infant siniles to-day, and the buoyant clouds 
were chasing one another like school boys on 
acommon. How innocent and fair was the 
world of nature! 
his problem ‘Bring Mvyrtie”’ quite bappily. 

A knock withthe knob of astick on the 
door breaks into bis reflections, and Cap- 
tain Hilton enters with his customary off- 

© familiarity. 

“Well, old teilow, what’s up? Sea and 
sentiment, en? It's fatal tositin that at- 
titude, looking at the sea. What's up, I 
ask you ?”’ 

Colonel Haldane roused himself from his 
reverie with an effort; he gently tapped 
his left hand with the letter which yet re- 
mained idly between his finger and thumb. 

“Jane!” he said, addressing Captain 
Hilton by his nickname : “Jane! what on 
earth does it mean when you receive a 
message from a lady to ‘Bring Myr. 
tle?’’? and he handed the envelope t» 
Captain Hilton. 

Jane, who had a rolling eye and a 
rollicking smile, took the envelope 
daintily, and, after reading it, pressed it to 
his heart, and said, with a strong brogue . 
“Why, nan, it’s a proposal! What do the 
ladies wear on their festal brows and twist 
about the flowing satin of their bridal | 
zowns but myrtle? ‘Bring myrtle,’ I tell 
you, is a proposal—a bona fide proposal. I 
wish you every joy! She isa sweet girl, 
if a bold one.” 

Without a word, Colonel Haldane sprang, | 
in a melodramatic manner, at the throat of 
Captain Hilton, and held Li:n with a grip 
aot Treen. 

*“Jlow dare you speak of Miss White like 


that? She is t.e most distinguished girl of 
iy aeg waintance, i - 
Capt.in Hilton rolied his eye with a 


yvlastly appeal on Colonel Haldane, when 
ihe latter as suddenly relaxed bis grasp, 
an said : 

**Forgive me, ; but really I- -I—object to 
such ap unseemly idea.”’” 

“I beg your pardon, Colonel,’’ said 
Captain Hilton, stiffly : “I object equally to , 
being throttled. Allow me to wish you 
yood morning.”’ 

“Stop, my triend,’’ said Colonel Ha!dane, 
confusedly: “I don’t know what is the 
matter with ne! I’m balf asleep, I think. 
Sea and sentiment, as you said just now. 
Come, my triend! Do tell me what on 
earth Miss White tneans.”’ 

**Means ? something green,” said Hilton, 
viciously ; “‘but whetber sproutingin a tub, 
after the fashion of the blossoming shrub, 
or done up in a giass case after the artificial 
modté, I know not. I wish you good 
morning, Colonel.”’ 

And with that he retreated to the mess- 
room. 

*“Blorsoming shrub,’’ murmured Colone! 
Haidane. “Blesshiswn! Eureka! Now 
I have it!’ And with that he sat down at 
his writing-table, and penned the following 
letter : 


“Au Myosotis 10, Avenue Victor Em:nan- 
uel, 
“a Menton, Alpes Mariti:nes. 


“Send the finest flowering Myrtle vou 


possess to the f-llowing address: Miss 
Florence White, The Grange, Portertown, 
Sussex. The myrtle : irrive on the 

r Se pte week 

‘ rang e 

ast y : ~ + [ Lette 
I al ‘ r | if M ias 
F lorenc W hite ithe preecke f his frogved 


coat, and then proceeded to read the rest o! 
bis »rrespondence. 
Thealternoon of the7th daly arrived, 


and tb @ s range palpitation at bis beart | 


Oddly | 
enough, this was the one he selected first 


for perusal. Scrawled on the lip of the 
“Bring Myr- | 


He sate dreaming over 





his suspicions astothe exact state of | « 
susceptibilities), Colonel Haldane drove u, 
in his little carriage, with the tiger juinp nz 
upand down behind, to the gates of The 
Grange. 

_“Here comes the pig in the ke,”” said 
Felicity White, a codlenae duumhaer whe 
was givin to using her trains in off-hand 


—— ee 


pig-in-a poke, you know? He is fidgeting 
at the gate most awfully, Florence ; du come 
aud leok.”’ 

“I like that hooded carriage,” said 
Florence. And then she turned with ready 
grace to meet Colonel Haldane, who had 
just entered the room. 

“Felicity and I were drawn to the window 
by the magnetical influence of your charm- 
ing little carriage,” she said. 
your ‘poke.’” 

“Do you?” said Colonel Haldane, grate- 
fully. “lt is very kind of vou!’ and be 


ED ee St ne 


blushing as he did 80, 
Florence, catching the glance interrogs 


of transporting him tothe other end of the 
long lone drawing-room, and introduced 
him to Mrs Harlingten, the Rector’s wife. 
This agitated gentleman dia not look 
exactly in a fit state to be diseoursed to 
about winter blanket clubs and working 
men’s clubs and friendly societies. 

It's all very tine to talk about leading an 
unpuzzled existence, but why on earth did 
Colonel Haldane look at her with this an- 
fathomable glance froin his undentably fine 
greyeyes? What did it mean? Six 


(a sensation which ought to nave aron='! . 


criticism. ‘ifaiman will drive a carriage | 
with a hood, wiiat is one to eall him, but a | 


“I se adinire | 


looked steadfastly at Florence, absolutely | 


tive, was arrested in her amiable intention | 


fell | 


away froin hiin, musing, and turned the 


outward macninery of trite commonplaces 
on her greeting of the numerous guests, 
who were now rapidly arriving. 

The Whites had just started a page, whe 
answered to the ubiquitous name of 
“Tounny.” In the midst of a buzz of 
voices intermingling with the frou-frou of 
rich dresses, Tommy suddenly darted inte 
the room, and inade straight for Miss 
Florence White. 

Colonel Haldane, froin his solitary seat in 
the deep recess of the bay window facing 
the entrance to “The Grange,” felt an awful 
sensation come over hin. Was this tue 
mivrtle arriving ? and had the Menton fk 
absolutely charged tne carriage to Mise 
White?) What should he do?) He shrank 
tehind the deep ainber of the curtains then 
us suddenly emerged. 

“Bring Myrtle!’ these were her own 

words, and he made a violent rush across 
the rooin to her side. 
“It’s the myrtle,’’ he said, breathless! y. 
“Allow ine! The stupid people have made 
a mistake,”’ he continued, inecvherent!y. 
**The idea of charging the carriage t» ror 
And he threw acvin into Tommy's basttul 
fingers. 

Miss White looked at Colonel! Haldane 
with ever-enlarging-pupils. He bad retarn- 
ed lately from Egypt, bad bad an illness on 
his return, and she remembered hearing 
that he had been obliged to have his head 
shaved. She continued to look at bim quite 
tenderly, as these thoughts flitted phant »:s- 
like about her. 

“Thank you, Colonel Haldane, 
“You have saved ime the trouble of fetening 
miny purse. This is a new bey—ovnnutrs 
lmanners,you know; he wants instruction!” 

and siniling pleasantly, she moved ovt of 
the room after the vanishing figure of 
Tomiuny. 

In the round,roomy hall stood a huge tul) 
matted up and bearing the name, “Au 
Myosotis, a Menton,’’ etc. 

“It's a flowering myrtie,- Miss,” said 
Tommy; “the biggest the carrier says it 
ever fell to bis duty to deliver.” 

“Fetch a pair of gardening scissors, 


| Tominy,’’ said Miss White: “and another 


time never venture to bring books inte the 
drawing-room. Go w the housekeeper 
with that kind of thiny.’’ 

Tominy took the color natural to him 
yet deeper hues, and ran for the sei@eors. 


ifs 


Miss White svon snipped tie detaining 
sirings, and gave way to a very natura 
delight as the starry blossoming iwiyrtic 


was exposed to view. 

“Very odd,” she thought; **: 
unmistakably to ime. Poor Colone! 
dane! What does it inean?"’ 

Thinking again of the shaven head and 
Egypt, she sighed a little pensively and a 


* 
+ 


"s ald reuse! 


| little compassionately, and returned t» the 


drawing-room just in time to espe tue 
entry of Mrs. Danvers, whose forest cart, 
drawn by a lovely pair of Welsh pen es«ue 
saw turning in atthe gates. That ia'y now 
entered, followed by her  tnsegearatyic 
companion, a periect Dandy Dinieont, a 
long-bodied, low-legged, fapearet, pedi- 
greed creature, which rejoiced in the promses- 
sion of seven prizes. 

Florence immediately made a rush at the 


I 


dog. “Ab! you have brought Mystic! 
was afraid, when | saw you this morning 
that vow would forget, though f mentioned 
it in my note!’ 

Both ladies had tnoved in the direct 
where still sit Colonel Haldane, piungzed 
in startied reflections, in the reeesof th 
window. Was this long-back« ~w-legg=! 
flap-eared dog the honored At 
mnessage ? 

“Or course, | brought dear Mvr 
retorted Mrs. Danvers. “Is - 
at an afternoon if I ca 

Ke that t . s 

’ - ian aad 
f- ‘ 1 , 
ria Ar 

Tine s 
ne Was Bitil ys - 
nixed with an ex us - 
standing on the Goumlemar Vir V 


“Bring Myrtle! 


Ha!- 


j cult, mA > may 


she Said. 


| 


i mental ovmment. 


ingly. **Thisis My 
be improved upon !’ 
Again Mus White's pupils enlarged 
sympathetically. Worse and worse! Poor 

Colonel Haidane! she treinbled tor his 
| reason. Nvutseo Mrs. Danvers. Fixing him 
with her bright eyes, she said: “What 
is explained? Confusion of cireumstan- 
cos?" 

“Corfasion of envelopes. Bring Myrtle 
wasser.tbhledon the wrong back—that's 
all, “sand Come! Haldane. 

With a sadden illumination, Miss White 
sank down beside Colonel Haldsz:e in the 
recess, with a deep blush of mortified con- 
fusion. 

“Does that account for the presence of 
the flowering myrtle in the hall?’ she 
asked, after a moment of horrified silence. 

“Yeu. Charming mistake for me," mut- 
tered Colonel Haidane. ‘(iave 
| Opportunity that I "and he looked at 
| Mrs. Danvers, who, with a finesse worthy 
of ber, dashed away to the other end of the 
ivom ls meet the extended hand of an a- 
| propos aequaintance. He went on sinoothly 
enough now.—“An opportunity that I 
| Wanted. Wiil you one day wear a sprig of 

that ther myrtle for ime Florence?” 

Miss White didn’t say “No; so she 
evidently intended to say “Yes."’ 


Darby’s Burden. 
BY OLIVE BELL. 
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T wasacold morning in January. The 
snow was frozen into a hard crost on the 
slippery streets, making walking diffi- 

dangerous, to the many 
pedestrians that thronged the sidewalks. 

The air was filled with a frosty haze, every 
lamp post, and projection of any kind was 

covered with rime in picturesque wreaths 

of trom flowers—a scene, that would, at 
any Aber time have gladdened the heart of 

Darby M' Kenzie, the honored porter of 
Laird & Lougbry’s great ware-house, for 
Darby, stout, bealliy and weather-proof 

delighted in the glories of Winter. 

tut Darby was underaciloud. He hkar- 
ried through the streets, his overcoat but- 
toed upto bisehin; his warm tmittened 
hands thrust deep into the pockets, and his 
sal cap—a present from the firin—pulled 
down over his eyes, Said eyes—honest, 
irank bive ones—stared straight before him, 

bis)=«6usually)§ cheerful face wearing a 
grave, preoceupied look, as he walked 
briskly alony, talking to himself, ashe was 
inthe habit of doing when in deep thought. 

“Itsabeavy burden,’ more than one 
passer-by heard him imutter, and afew 


| 


turned and looked after him, but the *bur- 


den’ was not visible. The heavy doors of 
the ware-house flew back.as Darby inserted 
| tee key in the lock, and for a short time he 
| was ts busily occupied to think of his bur- 
den. Before iwnanv minutes 

Darby bad rosring fires in the large stoves 

atetther endof the ware-house, and = re- 

noving tus heavy coat and wraps he stood 
| with bis back tothe rear stove, and gazed 
aiestractediy at the door of the private office 
for it was slightly ajar, and he thought—he 
eould not be sure—that he bad closed it the 
evening before. 

“J must have left itthat way,” was his 
there, yetabit. It's acola and 
they won't be down early.’’ 

Darby sighed deeply, and shifted uneasi- 
lw frous one foot to the other, 

" #$t's an awfui burden,” be groaned, “1 
wish I bad not touched the pesky thing,” 
Darby's band went up tothe breast pocket 
s coat, in a mechanical way, just as it 
had doue a handred times, in the last two 
feys, ali unconscious that his jean elothes 
were se ig with the heat, or that a pair 
of curious eves were watching bin through 
the balf-open door of the private office. 

Darby kepthis band on the breast pocket 
if tis oat acd looked down at the tves of 

514 beets ina troubled way. 

“WW hat pout tne to it, anvuow ald he sigh 


morning 


i ts 


4 6 reining 


‘ 
ie 


‘Satan’s gv ot 116, sure, It’s not minetand 
I a thi ‘sin isa heavy burden.’ %S 
s—e itis! Ati! I’ve carried that wa 
nextusy beart fortwo daysand a4 night, 404 

| ‘now it. 

Darty grew positively nervous S 

naeen power seemed drawing litt bewards 
that halfouen door. Was it the mesme: 
influence of those keen, curious eves? 
leert-y saw nothing, but with his hand stil 
om the peek y tisitiy, next ois heart, lie triut 
terert in alow, a Very iow Wiiisper— 

ae | j ust put t back where I found 
t. Jt'«#4 turning Stiame for ine, an oid 
‘gan of filtv, and trusted here for time last 
twenty vears, We commit suchasin. I hepe 


(er3 will ivok over it, tor the devil surely 


po. tin my usind,”’ 


With a tew brisk steps Darby was at the 
fuor, Throwing it wide open, he paused 
) the turesbold as if stunned. For iustead 
te fesupliness, be found the gentai beat 
ta red-l) 4 stove, and Mr. Luird, the senior 
sit f ihe firin, who with his te 
air, and pale patrician tace, was a4 strikiny 
° i gout rosy-faced Darby, wh 
* e§ shakiny in the doorway, 
bicw ¥, did you wet In? «putter 
cr Tt fand white, by turns 
i selfin with my privat : 
MI- ani add sero nu 
mheod face. I 
© I) = 
i ’ — . 
Wid you search fur very Wue@rs j 


le! Rival Myrtle can't 


had elapsed, , 


I'll uot start the fire in ' 





Darby questioned. “If you are sure you 
lost itin the office, soimebody mast have 
found it.” 

























































































“Somebody did find it, surely; but who 
was it? Tell me that Darby?" 

“lL ecannA tell, sir,”’ answered Darby, 
which was the veritable truth, for his 


mnoral courage was not equal w the task of 
confession. 

“Lam sorry; sighed Mr. Laird, turning 
away With «a dimappvinted air, “lor the 
pers were very vaiuatle,’’ Darby vacked 
out of the offices, glad t» get away from the 
searching eves of bis employer. For it 
seemed to Dartyy that Mr. Iaird had re. 
garded him suspiciously. 

But these fears were totally without 
foundation, for Mr. Laird never onee 
thought of Darby concealing the wallet, if 
be bad found it. For the good old inan had 
no evil thougits of the servant that had 
served bins ss honestly for twenty years, 
yetinu watebing Darty that morning he 
had noticed something peculiar in his con- 
duct. 

It Darby's burden had been oppressive in 
the early morning, it was doubly so now, 
Hie wont about tikeatman in a dreaw, 
| thinking until theught becamne an agony. 
| ile was alone in the world—if he tell 
through weakness, he bad no kindred to 
to put to shame yet; until the present tine 
no error could ever be charged to his name. 
fauits be bad in plenty, but no heinous sin 
had ever blurred the purity of bis honest, 
toiling Ilife. And when he found the 
leathern wallet, stuffed with bills, he had 
noe thought of keeping it. That was an after. 
thought, born douttless trom a little touch 
| of greedia Darby'suature. He was laying 
| by a iittle—dellar by dollar, out of bis 

wages, and he had a childish desire to add 

Ww his bank account. It was of slow growth 
land this roll of bills wonld make the 
ammount #° wuch larger, that Darby sudden- 
iy resolved to keep it. but, afler many 
fruitiews at emyAs to keep the sin of tne act 
out of hie mind, Darby had found, that the 

“keeping” of it, was a laborious task. He 

could not forget that bis cinployers trusted 
| hits as veneral caretaker of the ware-house 
|; and bow unworthy he had betrayed the 
i trust. Ifbe could only get the office to 

himself, be would put the wallet back 
| among the waste paper,where he had found 
{ it. tutteAh tseusbers of the firin kept 

clmely tw the room, evidently worried 
[about something. The murmur of their 
| voles often reached Darby's ears as he went 

about be duties,and his burden was hourly 
| growing beavier. 

Darby wasstanding before the stovein the 
office, with a bucket of eoal in his hand, 
when be beard Mr. Laird say with a deep 
sigh— 

“The note was in that wallet, | have lost. 
I had neglected te put themin the sate,”’ 

“And where's the wallet?” said Mr, 
ln~ughry, 4 wiry, sharpeyed little man, 
giaucing over bis spoctocles at Darby, who 
dropped tis cvalrscuttic in a sudden fit of 
conm@ternaton., “Whats the miuitter, man?” 








| 


cried the sharyy, Quizzing Voice, “you did 
er" wheal it, Ddartev ?”’ 

Tothe ainmazeusent of troth) ipen for Mr. 
Loughry badonuly pout the question ina 


dtheu, the picture 


jets ‘ik Way Dparivy 
nility, and slowly 


of shane, and obiect lint 


drawing the Jeathern waliet from his 
coral prooket, be jJaid it on the desk betore 
then. 
“Darby 2% exclaimed both gentlemen in 
the @arse t-reatti. ; 
“t's teen a heavy burden—iny first and “a 
wiv last,” groaned Daroy, wiping the drops 
of sweat tron bes bot Nushed face. “Them Fs 
that likes t take wiat don't belong to > 
them, may take it, and weleome; but if 
vou'll forgive ime lhe once, l'1] never let 
Satan 1 O08 1906 again. - 
If Open Cniiemsion is vv vel for tne soul, 


{in felieitv, for he 


Drarty ‘ws certainly rejol 































“ave 4 ciear ™ bf-boeatasi t , account of ; 
j his temyjAation, aiding by way of conela- “a 
KiOT— - P 
“fT have eorced many burdens in my day & 
butthat waliet wes the heaviest. Ye may 4 
{ sarge te it i tike, but Ill never < 
' , weightota pin that don’t belong . 
t ; * % 

j a wi trust you yet, Darby;”’ #4 
ealitie xind v ‘ {[ Mr. Laird. ‘**] awn 4 g 
yiath you thal tte nye lo Contes, Zz 

Jt was Vruyh nuttered Darby as 2 
wiesa pW trash, iit Hhieensy outol the i é 
Mier. 5 

“it bas done bin good, said Me. Loughry BD 2 
with amwile, “for Derby supposed binselt 
itavs ' Seat Loaird, never throw 
AIMALET fercne Lt bgK aiotny sur Waste pa- 
per. 

A needles caution for Darby avoided 
toe viemnity of bis cunployer s desk, as if & 
had been prague-sinsilten. 

> _ > 


“WHat are you buving now?” asked one 


gentiennan of anolier. “LT am looking for 
sine present Ww vive iny Wifeon her birth- 
lay. i te ou paAK iy presents mele a 
heap of y oh domt vou do as I 
.,7 F 4% never! {to isake my wife 
t preseut ber | dav every year ! 
‘wenty-fi years aud I aus not out a cent 
: ij a do you tnanage nt?" “It 
s we . f ° After we were tarried, 
c lay ear ind I wave r 
wr lf pie W v 
. yave me 
‘ nil we hav x c 
4 .s J is is s 
—_—_ oc > 
¢ 
4 A 
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ALLAN THE HERO. 





BY VIPKIN. 
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f THERE was a inmad dog abroad in the 

| village of Netherby; all the young erie 
were inuch excited, the timid fearful, 

the brave waxing more Valiant. The giris, | 


of course, ranged among the former, and 
pestered their brotuers oot a Jittle by 
beyging then to accompany them: in their 
walks and rarities. 

“The milly geese! quoth Krank Stantern. 
*] do believe thal giris are tnade up of @ 
bundle of shivers and fears.” 

“Weill, if they are afraid, “Cisn't without 
resaon, “returned Allan Grey ts this unygal- 
latit specect. 

Venu “may 
vourmelt,’ remarked 
braver, Ned. 

Allon reddened. 

“Pian t balf «bad thing to be a girl, 
replied he, deter ied net to be annoyed at 


that because you're half a girl 
Stantou'® younger 


tliis mpreerla. 


“yu ves: te be eoddled and taken care of 


by us fellows,’ was the elder trethers 
retort. Tien they lapmed inte milen @, 
wending on blithely through the spring 


sunshine towarl schol, 


were the sone of a 


‘The two Stantbens 
doctor, aud Girey the only eon of a clergy- 
man (esreat clr were Ulve Clive@eyntil vy Live 
Stanton were rf y mer irs bth thitimetsi ar 
mt retiytis wed courage loo, they were overs 
fond of aiving. The lads refined face ¢ 
@nnvewhat ol the same story > am Ue teertal 


‘ i . . ts 
a) emiiirance, lead 


ot threat 


coutage and jurwer 
ardent youth recks bitt'¢ 
Wall, bie's scorpion) ertgpe 


aperko ANiblas 


of fF sfrneer 
(silos mhpesergy jike fury, j fea 
ently, breaking the sllenee, 

“Yon sand brauk. °° 
tor bee Killed and dose with.’ 

“Hut low 7" Nilan; 
Wine?’ 

“tli thins on the back tn the right 
and the thing ts soon done, 4nd «as 
whom, letanyv of us fellowe ercmm iis) pooths, 
sod we'll mmke short work of bimn,won't we 
Nout 2° 

Vv, wont we? 
Allan i whded on 
pytat. 


ereature cugit 


queried ‘and try 


ar, 


* wou lesend 
eant, while Dre tateacd tise 
Cwee, Chitepb ite tats cows Liaeee 

Weil, the munadafogw fever well-otgt: dred 

it before Cine totylity fvottrall 4 
the erack hands, as ttre Perv OM per emmeer | 
Lisette] vem, miineewlhpat . 
were to take part in it: tho 
eof Allan (srey, Wii Was a tiie 
ted fellow thev averrend, wiv 
ection up Liheee cove ts «of the prarty. Soest 
au! onthe very first holiday set apart for 
the yarne Girey was found wanting, 

“Now, old fellow, don your gear, and 
may with us! We're late alreaty, 
the elderofthe brothers, as the two luret 
inupen bin, like «gust of March wind, to 
fewetioall teico, teall tne biatid, a9 lie emt aleorte 
bee Chee cdievtnage- roc with bis book, 

“No, thank you, kind sirs,” returned he, 
lam oniealiv. 

“And why, pray 7" was the itnipatient re- 
tort, 

“Too 
mtyipem.”” 

‘A pack of stuf!" ened impatient Ned 
“You don't do us that way, you old berrk- 
worn,” 

“Your reasons, pray—your reasons 7" 
asked Frank. in word-natured banter. 


etportageta, 


‘ 
orient 


much trouble, your noble wer- 


“Well, I've other tish to fry :° and for 
the Iifeoftimn, be could not keep back a 
te tale teliimla. 

Well, go vourown wav. Come along 


Ned we're late @tnotcls a It de, witleevest 


Wasting anv tore titne bere oo and the way 
thev slaniined the door after Chen apoke 
their annovaneemore than words, 

**Wisst « ssll that fellow a’ queth 
Frank, ow thev went along “A regular 
seeeehivemetelle, Diies i) » thherre cm itt 
Detion Chesate Chae Weerierst pirl Pb “. 

Well away they went belter eheleer, 
while Allan tsrev siniied, and laid seid . 
Temwrhk, 

“They're if * ‘* ‘ seiurtety if? but 
how was | t ROW, Wee ur aif j 
promupimmd jittie DP oliv te tahe herar 
the river on bier trirtis tev, tieak Cleew dd fim on 
tea«fay for pract ? * jiiised ’ 
“Aad if Td told then, thew d bawe reneeted 


toe aliwemt to deathis and ify Wek fae beast 
flush to bis cheeks again. 


fooliv was a little winsemne tmanden of 
@igint, living alone wit er widowed 
weather: mud @ wart fr ietedeliige ms | 


up between tie mieall girl and the 
He dAed on ter 
tis feeWrtbeoty Gor thee 


Spraiis 
lad early twiee ber age. 
with 


allatloys echivair 5 
weak and eoufidityz, and sie looked ups 


liike ae wg iniglily bero, 

“*Hetter oflend them than d sea frp ritet 
little Dbollv, gail be’, fiail Sicvene?, “*- 
eapied the two frouwi the window hurrwing 


on through tlie mutimtiite and "ti i ae 


temek Live Sattee foml for? w 


ladyling river, where [> swaited , 
With, & Chilicd wm liniguatic 
i i ’ ‘ r ‘ ‘ r 
deat tie I {ts ‘ = 
iving r ‘ 
“ast i 
sy a . 
‘ 
“* 
on 
‘ ” 
‘ hd ‘ ‘ * 
ia ‘ flowers and =~ 
” “i ‘ way ® tli 4 es 
~ = 
Ku 


that trrawe | 


| wre wilh 





“I'll get into the boat all by myself. | 


Hoye think girls can’t do anything, but 
they can , they can do ever #0 inuch 


Thus mused wee Dolly, and cliinbsd into 
the teat: and then she waited, while the 
sun began & wink, and the day Ww grow 
weary and fate. 

“tou 4 1 wonder where he ia? He said 
he d anne, and so be will,’’ said the confid- 
ing child, and waited on in ber guileiess 
iftemt. 

Now W& return Allan. Half-way to the 
river camea bend inthé road, and down 
this way Usdidied a litle old woman ip a 
mwarlet ciuak. A few yards lay between 


| ber and Allan ere they would meet, when 


—ob, horror '—what was that yelping, 
fra ving Ching tearing on, a rabble behind, 
piteliorks, some brandishing 
sticks, and some shouting and brandishing 
mthicg 7 Iteame like a whirlwind upon 


the two; the lad arised with bis new scull, | 
the feetie old woman armed with nothing | 


eave ber woman's weakness, 

“tb! young #ir,’tis the inad dog—save ine 
ae vou would your own mother, I'd run, 
bout | doen't know how.”’ So screamed the 
little red-elwaked bundle of tears, and inade 
such queer efforts to run, that at another 


jut now there lay searce a step between 
wus aud death Ab! he was darting 
ward the old woman. She stuimbled and 
the hunted, infuriated beast was upon 
ber: no, me, Allan was there; and then he 
struck at the dog with the seull, 
“In tue right place,’ came Frank Stan- 
ton’s words like an echo to him. Ab! he 
el wtruck bins in the wrong place; the 
jenn, enraged, foaming creature uttered a 
Laud seized him by the leg. Nearer and 
caret Gonne Lhe uproanous crowd in front; 
hithe old woman was scrambling 
ts beg feet. A faintnessas of death clutched 
40 es beart tor aimoment, then be swung 
the seull down on the dog's back with alla 
teyustrength. It fell on the right place 
this Giine; the animal now lav a quivering, 
ying brute, his poor, foaming, troubled life 
Wevi-nigh over, 
fie rabble came up; the little old woman 
Wasa brick’ —to use a bov's terui—for she 
stixed by Allan, and wept ovor what she 
eperke of as his untimely end, 
“No, wA wo bad as that, inocher,” said a 
young wan, laying a hand on Allan's 
siveaider, “You must couse to yon cottage, 


sce == 


pertaitacd Ghee 


aud well send for a doctor, and have it 
buret out—‘tisasharp remedy, but a sure 
(bt. And Allan allowed himself to be 


leek away a8 inn 4 dreain. 

fiev taid bin down,for a faintness seized 
bien.2od the little old woman sat beside him, 
atel fanned tii, and the moments went by 
oon leaden leet, while the doetor tarried. 
Joey thbut the crowd out; the boy and the 

tiie oid woman were alone, Would it be 
jife, of that terrivlie death he had so often 
beard desepibed? Ile was very calin when 
merstorieinand teld him that the doetor 
was iongoleouutny,and « courageous fellow 
stony the crowd had volunteered to cauter- 
ise the wound with a piece of hot iron, 
lecause delay was danyerous, as death is 
dangerous 

“Yes, burn it: Tl not shrink,’ said the 
brave (ad, and asob alinost had its way as 
he theuyht of his father and mother, aud 
dear lithe Dolly waiting on the river's bank 
ter bios Clasping bis hands together,he let 
them de their will -those rough, kindly 
men wit steady bhands,as they scorched tiie 
jagged bleeding wound, 

lissbarp, but sure, youny sir,”’ quoth 

“Why, ‘tis a brick you 

as the lad neither 
through the terrible 


bee, thee cope rator. 
are’ be exclaimed 
wines | wor moaned 
ordea e 

And wben the doctor arrived he pro- 
neaneed the operation effective, and noth- 
ing wae Jeli for bimeto do but to bind it up 
prvliemsionaliv, and to enjoin quiet. A 
inemmenger was despatched for a carriaye, 
and «tile it tarred, who should sweep by 
ba. the football players, in high exultation, 
beet frouss the Meld, 

“What's the row in there?" asked Frank 
Manton, seeing the crowd of on-loukers 
lemieying the cottage. 

tsrey's doughty deed was told, and then 

oe and aietber caine to the window tw 
storey, Old fellow, may I come in?” 
med Frank, in an awe-atruck tone. 


j tserms 
“You, was the faint rejoinder, for the 
tev was vlad to see a friend's face. 
s) be stole in through the gloaming, 
“Why, @arey, old man, who'd have 


theugit this was the fish vou had to fry?” 
fears were in Liseyes. Allan only pressed 
te atid 

‘You're a brick inore than any of us!" 
was trang’ soulspoken opinion and then 
tie carriage Was announced, 

“let uve hiss thee, voung sir,”’ pleaded 
tue tie old womaninthe red cloak ere 
and so he did, and, what 
never thought of 


ge Ppiene conat: 
sonore, Frank Stantun 


luev crowded round the carriage like 
lever, wil Chee fvothall band. 

‘Mee and see after little Dolly Winton, 
wating Oy the river, and take her home,’ 
wiispere! Allan to Frank. “I prowusised 
ef #4 row: that was the fish I meant to 
t. 

All rig ju Frank, witha know- 
ss i it i any liip-bipes soc 
ure roe rT. \ i w af 
‘ % % } 4 
x Me 
_ 7 ‘ : 

*ar . “st aS ™ eer sey 
arry = - l'un sure they're as g noel 
ss ianaeve, 

—_— -— <-> 
iy live #iply is @ greal art 


petter | 
| thas great boys, that are s» long coming.” 


rete would bave suiled,even in bis pity. | 

















A TERRIBLE RIDE. 





BY T. P. COWLING. 





F two persons, from the fact of having 
inet befure, might dispense with tie 
ceremony of introduction in nine cases 

| out of ten, my readers would not need a 

word of preface from me, but would be 

content with ny proceeding with my story 

atonce. In fact, I shali do #0, after a briet 
| description of myself, not as J am, but as it 
is ny wont to appear in public. 

Are you living in the country ? Then the 
chances are that ata not very remote hour 
you have seen prowling about the neighbor- 
hood a man who wnight bave been a tramp, 
a brickiayer out of work, an ex-puyilist, a 
diug-mtealer—any one or ali of the three, 
as his dress would present sucha strange 
combination aste utterly confound op 
laltempt to guesstue particular grade to 
which the stranger belonged. That inan 
was Detective Trace. 

Are you a resident of the Westend, who 
know by beart the faces of those whom you 
| meet during your promenades in Regent 
Street and the parks? Ifso, perhaps you 
haveseenatwnan who has puzzled you— 
a‘‘sweill,”’ faultlessly “got up’ asto his 
dress, and witha profuse yet quiet display 
of jewelry. You may have noticed that, 
_winist be apparentiy participated in the 

pleasures of the gay crowd of idlers, his 
eyes was restiess, aud failed not to scan 
the features of every masculine and fem- 
inine face that passed him, and this too 
Witheut the slightest approach to rudeness ; 
and your keen eye detected that his jewels 
were paste, and you could not, do what you 
would, “make lLimeout.”” He was Dtectec- 
tive Irace. 

Does your business ever carry you 
through the purlieus ot St. Giles, or the 
foul court» and alleys of Whitechapel? If 
I wav take mt for granted that such is the 
case, you Will perhaps remember noticing 
during your progress a inan who apparent 
ly did mA know what to do with bimself— 
a down cast-lovking fellow banging round 
the door of a publichouse or gin-palace, 


' 


| With bis bands deep in the pockets of a pair 


of greasy corduroys and his chin half-hid- 
den in a gaudy *Keicher’’ neckerciief, 


| whilst he passed the time Ly puffing dense 


clouds of sinoke froua short black pipe. 
He did nt trouble you much however ; 
you stiply said to yourself, ‘Some poor 
fellow out of work.’’ Bul you were wrong. 
Hie was letective Trace. 

Whether you are of the townor country, 
you have, I presume, travelled by railway, 


and sometimes found your vis-a-vis an 
aflable joquacious old gentleman with 
spectacies, whe rested his palins on the 


handle of a stout stick or umbrella, whilst 
he quietiv scrutinised and bandied an in- 
offenmive joxe with each passenger who en- 
tered or jeft the carriage at the different 
stations, and whe, in spileof a troublesome 
asthinatical cough, so managed to ingratiate 
Lituself with bis fellow-travellers as to al- 
nest draw frou: them the history of their 
travels for any past period. Perhaps it has 
been vour Ato see this same agreeable 
old gentleman condescend to a sudden fit 
of seriousness as be whispered in the ear of 
one of the oecupants of the compartinent 
who was going to alight. It is possible 
this may have surprised you; but what 
tolluwed this strange wovement gave you a 
clue to the mystery. You witnessed an 
altercation, followed by the sharp click of 
bandeuff*, and you kuew that he was De- 
tective Trace. 

Maybe at times you have hada difficulty 
in killing a weary bour or so, and have 
ainused yourself by listening to the cases” 
at the nearest police-court. If so, your eve 
has wandered to the witness-box as the offi- 
cer in charge of the culprit has entered it. 
Whom did you see there?) A man who no 
longer botsted false colors, for there was 
no further neea of aisguise ; he had thrown 
it aside, and stood revealed in his true 
character, Wearing the uniform of a ser- 
geantin the Police force, as, baving kissed 
the Sacred Book, he preceeded atonce to 
tell “the truth, and nothing but the truth,”’ 
eLacetera aud gave in his namne as Sergeant 
race. sus, although he has long been su- 
perannuated and the winter of titne has 
s@inewhat thinnea and silvered his Lair, 


lis evidence, whilst be reclines in his easy | pee 
9ndon. 


chair, shall be as true, the fact which he 
asserts shall be as irrefragable, as when 
years ago be hissed the Sacred Book in the 
court over which the blind goddess presides, 

To begin toeun—Sergeant Trace and I are 
one and the saine person. 

Many years ago I was instructed to dis- 
cover the wherebouts of a young lady who 
war “wanted "—why it is unnecessary for 
ine totell*; but it was in the execution of 
my duty that an accident occurred which 
nearly comt ime my life. 

I had tracked the fugitivesto Brighton, 
where Linade the discovery that she was 
just upon the point of returning to London. 
his suited ine admirably, as 1 could delay 
the disagreeable business of arrest till we 
arrived atthe end of the journey; but, in 
order to be upon the safe side, 1 of course 
did wet lowe sigh’ of ber, and finally seated 
invself inthe same compartinent of the 
train a8 she herseif occupied. 

't was the morning express and our cotn- 
partments contained but three passengers, 
a genutieman, 4 ialy—tie object of ty pur- 
. and wiveeit. The guard locked the 


- soi ¢ . . rice ‘ » 4 far 
; Beea & . pre mced Lie 1rhast Le r 


forthere wae a dark tmialicnous look im bis 
face tisat | did mot at ai! relish: so, quietly 


drawing * paper frou wiv pocket, | became 


, *ppareut:) ti@esrhed ivy its ouutents, whilst 








from under my lids I kept a sharpeye upon 
the stranger. When again turned to 
meet his eye, I was more then ever con- 
vineed that be was bent upon mischief, 
though he had not spoken, for his hand was 
clutebing uervously at something in the 
breast-pocket of bis ovat, and his gaze was 
riveted upun me. 

Was it a pistol he had in that pocket? I 
wondered. Such a thing was notat all 
unlikely ; acd coupled with the fact that 
the nan himself had every appearance of a 
inaniac, my : was anything but 
agreeable, for we hada fifty minutes’ run 
betore us without a st» 

However, to have let bin know my 8us- 
picions would bat Lave been to place iny- 
self at a disadvantage ; 80, setiling inyself 
down fora nap, 1 so arranged my bat that 
1 could watch bis hand without bis know- 
ing it. Nosooner had I apparently fallen 
asleep than be jumped frou bis seat with 
the evident intention of springing upon tne; 
but, quick as he was, I was uicker, and in 
an instant i bad bim by the throat and 
hurled Lim on to bis back. Before I could 
thoroughly master bim, he turned the 
tables, and | was down upon the floor of 
be car, with a madinan Sitting upon my 
tchest. 

All this occurred in a moment, and the 
first sound that reached my ear was u 
piercing screain from the lady whom I was 
about to arrest; but she did not faint, or I 
night not have lived to tell my story. 

No sooner had the superior strength of 
the maniac stretched me upon my back 
than, clutching my throat with one band, 
he drew a dagger from his breast with the 
other. 

“Wretch,” he hissed, rather than spoke, 
“do you suppose | am going to let a misera- 
ble scoundrel like you baffle me ina love 
affair? You've been following me long 
enough; but Iii stop it now!” : 

“No,” I gasped; ‘you are really inis- 
taken. It was nothing but chance that 
threw ime in your read ; and I don’t even 
know whom you are, whilstI do not seek 
to harin you.” coe 

I said this with the object of mong dng 
and at the same time buimoring him, if, 
as it appeared, be thought that 1 had been 
following him, whilst I watched for any 
chance that migbt offer to free mysel! from 
bis grasp. 

But an unexpected movement on the 
part of the fair passenger caused miy assail- 
ent toturn his head. 

“Stay,” she said—*I will help you! It 
will be such fun, you know. Listen! I'll 
count twenty, and, while I ain dving so you 
hold the dagger suspended over hiin, and, 
when I come & nineteen, strike. But you 
must keep your eye fixed upon him, or he 
may struggle and balk you yet!” 

Good Heaven, I thought, was she going 
to assist bim, or was it only a ruse to gain 
time for me? 

“Wait! becried, in turn interrupting 





Ee 


her. “Youare a good little woman, and 
I'lido as you say; but I must first get a 
firmer ho'd of him ;’ and, tightening his 


grasp round my throat, be thrust his knee 
deep into uy chest and bade her commence 
to count. 

**Ready !”" be cried, and once nore raised 
the dagger. 

Then commenced what I thought was 
iny death-knell. Slowly she began to 
“One—two—three. 

**Nine—ten—eleven’’—by this time she 
had crept a step nearer, and before ‘fifteen’ 
was reached, the ueck of my would-be 
assassin was encircled by the twisted shawl, 
and he himseit dragged back wards, strik- 
ing at the air. 

The moment I was free I sprang to my 
feet, and, seizing the madinan’s wrists, I 


| was enavled, whilet iny fair assistant tight- 


ened the shawl,to put on the handcuffs, 
but not till aftera desperate struggle, ac- 
companied by some nasty wounds trom the 
dagger. Then I bound bis ankles together 
with iny neckerchief, which was a long one 
of the old-fashioned kind: but, as I had 
nothing with which to secure bis elbows 
to his side, I deewned it imprudent to allow 
him to rise ontil such time asI had obtained 
further aid; #0, sitting astride of him, I 
took charge of the shawl-ends, just holding 
them sufficientiy tight, as occasion required, 
to enable meto keep him down till the 
train rolled slowly into the terminus at 


When the guard, by our cries for help, 
discovered our predicament, strong arins 
soon secured the madman and conveyed 
hin to the waiting-room, where, upon 
being searched, we discovered, by meang 


of bis card-case, his name and address; and 


ob inquiry if turned out that be had been 
for some time tue ininate of a private asy- 
lusn, but had recently made his escape. 

Of course no me was lost in re-convev- 
ing bim thither; but the strangest part of 
the affair was his meeting and falling in 
love with the lady who was then being 
sought for by inyself. And it was whilst 
silently admiring her ata distance he con- 
ceived the idea that I, who had also an in- 
terest in keeping ber in sight, was dogging 
Lis steps. 

Certainly he evinced remarkably good 
taste and a keen eye fora pretty face, for 
the fairone was by no meas devoid of 
personal attraction; though I think that 
had te knewn—But I forgot myself. I is 
Hot ts intention ts Say more than I can 


possibiy telp concerning the lady in ques- 
ti 
—_>_-_ © ~<a _ 
Ans English railway esnplovee wishing t 

eave tie . “A y & service t st g ve 

tic ‘ be scharged wit 

war>r 4 F rar ad all ¢ilp Vee Cali yt 
“ @ likes, but if Le is disinissed he is 
entitled to fifteen days’ wages, In the 
United States no notice or pay is requirod 
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A REQUIEM. 





BY G. B. STUART. 





Forward! Alas, we cannot yet 
Look forward turo” the winter night ; 
A friend is passing out of sight : 

Can we, about bis vier, torget ? 


We shared so many joys of his: 
The growing marvel of spring leaves, 
The brooding swallows in the eaves, 
The white soul of the chrysalis ; 


Thesdlush upon the apple-tree, 
The heavy-headed Gelds of June, 
The bridging pathway of the moon, 
In August nights, across the sea. 


Bome gusts of swiftly -driving rain, 
Some tears there may have been as well : 
But looking back, we only teil 

That sunshine on the land has iain. 


In vain we long to hold him here, 

In vain we clasp him close and tight ; 

The bells break harshly through the night, 
And our old triend becomes ‘‘tast year ! °° 


Forward ! There may be much in store, 

Ere long a Dawn of Hope be ours, 

A child of Promise crowned with fowers— 
Butour Last Year comes back no more ! 


ew 


CURIOUS EPITAPHS. 











HE supervision which is now exercised 

over the inscriptions upon tombstones 

has caused a great change from the epitaphs 

of a hundred or more yearsago. In some 

old English churchyards we find the fol- 
lowing : 

The first is a lament of an intended bride 


over her lover: 


The wedding-day appointed was, 
And wedding-clothes provided ; 
Before the nuptial day, alas! 
He sicken’d and he die did. 


At Plymouth is the following : 


- Grieve not for me, my parents dear ; 
Grieve not for me, I pray: 
For the thing which proved to be my death 


I received upon the Quay. 


John Bidwell’s epitaph at Dachet, near 
Windsor, reads almost like the rollicking 
chorus of a song: 


Here lies the body of John Bidwell, 
Who when in life wished his netghbor no evil ; 


In hopes up to jump, 
When he hears the last trump, 
And triumph over Death and the Devil. 


The following punning verse is on a 
tombstone in ~ Sheffield church yard, 
erected above the grave of John Kuott, a 
scissors-grinder : 


Here lies a man that was Knott born, 
His father was Knott before bim, 
He lived Knott, and did Kaott dic, 
Yet underneath this stone doth lie. 
Knott christened, 
Knott begot, 
And yet was Knott. 


A husband sings above the grave of his 
better-half : 


This spot is the sweetest I’ve seen In my life, 
For it raises my flowers and covers my wife. 


And in Eldon church-yard another 
greatly-relieved individual says : 


Here lies my wife in earthly mould, 

Who when she lived did naught but scold. 
Peace! wake her not, for now she’s still ; 
She had, but now J have my will. 


In Worcester churchyard is the following 
affecting double kind of compliment : 


Martha and I lived together 
Just two years and a hall; 

She went first, and I followed after— 
The cow before the calf. 


An Irishman wrote the following oft- 
quoted lines tor his epitaph : 


Here I lays, 
Paddy O’ Blase, 
My body quite at its aise Is, 
With the tip of my nose 
And the potnts of my ‘oes 
Turned up to the routs of the daisies. 


A tailor has the tollowing epitaph : 


Fate cuts the thread of life, as all men know ; 
And Fate cut his, though he so well could sew. 
It matters not how fine the web is spun, 

Tis all unraveli’d when our course Is run. 


In a French cemetery there are the fol- 
lowing concise inscriptions on one tomb- 
stone ; the epitaph is on husband and wile : 


lam anxiously expecting you.—A. D. 1a27 
Here lam.—A_. VD. 1567. 
Near Southampton is the following cir 
? 7 « 2f 7 
cumstantiai statement 
Pray, reader, siop and rea fat 
What caused my life to terminate 
. when smy bed 


For thieves one night 
Broke in my house and shot me dead. 


The following, which is rather hard upon 


the deceased iady, is said to adorn a Man- 
chester,churchyard : 


Here rests in silent clay 
Miss Aravella Young, 

Who on the 2ist of May 
Began to hold her tougue. 


This other one is slightly invidious : 


Here lies Margaret Sexton, 
Who never did aught to vex one: 
Not like the woman under the next stone. 


At Surrey, a wood-cutter thus describes 
his final exit : 


The Lord saw good ; I was lopping off woo, 
And down fell from the tree ; 

I met witha check, and I broke my neck, 
And so Death lopped off me. 


A photographer has this rather pat in- 
scription over him : 


Here I lie, taken from life. 


In St. Peter’s church-yard, Isle of Tha 
net, is an epitaph written by some cigaic 
rhymster who was very careful not to staud 
committed to the facts : 


Against his will, 

Here lies George Hill, 

Who from a cliff 

Fell down quite stiff. 
When it happened is not known, 
Therefore not mentioned on this stone. 


~ 
The following refers to an individual who, 
though placed in a menial situation, was 
celebrated in the neighborhood of the 
Royal Exchange for his arithmetical knowl. 
edge and accurate information respecting 
the funds, lotteries, finance, etc. : 


In Memory of a faithful servant of a kind and be- 
nevolent master. Placed in a humble station, he 
Added the strictest Subricty to inflexible Honesty, 
allowing no Subtraction from his Vigilance and Care, 
but Dividing with his master all his anaious thoughts, 
although he thereby Multiplied hisown. He always 
made his own Sain a Stock of Intelligence, a tund of 
Information to cthers. He Consolidated his mind by 
Fortitude, and Reduced every Calamity by Patience. 
Whether things were better or worse, he constantly 
looked upwards ;and with that serenity which marked 
him truly wise, he was not to be raised by a Fraction, 
nor depressed with aShade, Asit was his master’s 


Interest, he made it his Account to satisfy all, and | 


to render to every one his due. Though surrounded 
by the advocates of Chance, he never denied the dis- 


pensation of Providence. Valuing the hits of for- | 


tune as unexpected prizes, no blank would he ever 
suffer in his mind ; but was over full of gladdening 
hope, and cheerful expectation that he should, on the 
great Setiliug Day, either firs: or last, be drawn from 
the grave, to receive the reward of a good and faith- 
ful servant. 


= rains of Bold. 


A man to be happy must be friends with 
himself. 

To appreciate a difficulty is an important 
step towards overcoming it. 

To what atrocities cannot that mind reach 
which is impelled by self-avarice. 

We confess small faults by way of insin- 
uating that we have no great ones. 





It is*impossible to ascertain how far vir. . 


tue will predominate until opposed by temptation. 


Praise is something as hurtful as censure. 
It is as bad to be blown into the air as to be cast Into 
a pit. 

A wise and good man does nothing for 
appearance, but every thing for the sake of having 
done well. 

Common sense does not ask an impossi- 
ble chess-board, but takes the one before i,and plays 
the game. 

He that gives good advice builds with one 
hand; he that gives good counsel and example, balids 
with both. 

Success soon palls. The joyous time is 
when the breeze first strikes our sails, and the waters 
rustie under our bows, 

It argues a poor opinion of ourselves when 
we cannot see any other class of merit besides our 
own, orany rival in that class. 

We have already too much disclosed our 
secrets toa man froin whom we think any one single 
circumstance is to be concealed. 

A promise should be given with caution, 
and kept with care. It should be made with the 
beart, and remembered by the head. 

Pride, like the magnet, constantly points 
to one object : but, unlike the magnet, it bas no at- 
tractive pole, but at all potuts repels. 

Those who are the most distrusttul of 
themselves are the most envious of others as the 
most weak and cowardly are the most revengeful. 

It signifies little what we say of our ac- 
quaiutance, so that we do not tell them what others 


sav againstthem. Tale-bearers make all the rea 


mischief, 





When a man begins to love money for 


r what it will prex 


money'ssake, and nott 
no longer a desire for independence, but the pr 


ion of avarice. 


The world is governed by three things— 
. 4 
2 , 4 
It is the temper of a blade that ust be 
the proof of a good sword, and avt the ¢g e 


hilt or the richness of the scabbard: so it s not 
grandeur and poseessions that make a man cunsider- 


able, but his iutriasic werit. 


EVENING POST. 
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Femininities. 

Women’s names adorn more than half 
the American sailing ships. 

Love is a fellow going around swapping 
& peck of trouble for a pint of happiness. 

The heart of a woman never grows old ; 
when it has ceased to love, it has ceased to live. 

Mrs. Filkins says thata more appropriate 
naw for stag parties would be staggzer-parties. 

Sicilian brides are compelled to have 
their eyebrows shaved off previous to marriage. 

Batton-hole bouquets are admissible onry 
when the *“*bonquet’’ consists of a single flower, 

The Vassar College authorities are in de- 
spair. The girls will skate, and a roller-rink must be 
provided. 

A young lady acts as sexton of a Law- 
renceville, Ga., church, and is said to be the only 
one of that sex in the Siate. 

Goblets have had their day, and must go. 
Every one «1! welcome the return tothe guod, old- 
* fashioned, comtortable tumbler, 

In all South American cities etiquette 
Prohibits ladies from going shopping, or upon the 
streets, even in day time, without escorts, 

Trains for evening dresses are ruled out 
of style, and ladies who make any pretensions to 
youth wear short dresses on every occasion, 

Itis said that Mr. Gladstone hates the 
big bunch of Mowers that always adorns liscoat lapel 
in Partiament, but his wife makes hin wear it. 


A philosopher asserts that the reason why 
ladies’ teeth decay svoner than gentlemen's, is be- 
cause of the friction of the tongue and the sweetuess 
of the lips. 

Intelligence is a very good thing in a 
wife, bul the taste of young men rather runs to 
beauty. They prefera well-formed girlto a merely 
well-informed one. 

The Governor of Dakota has vetoed the 
Woman-Suffrage bill. As soon ashis wife gets her 
divorce, he is likely tu be boycotted by every maid 
| and matron in the land. 

In Arizona any person who uses protane, 

indecent. gle, or abusive language, or threats, with- 

| im the bearing of women or children, is held lable by 
{ law to Gue or imprisonment, 


| San Francisco has a feminine 





Wilhelin 





| Tell, whe has outshot everything on the coast, hav- | 


fag challenged Carver, Bogardus and others, now 
sighs fur male shooters to conquer, 

Even dishcloths have their modicum of 
ornamentation in these days of high art. A re- 
cent bride has embroidered a set of these homely 
towels, in hopes the cook may ‘‘live up to them’? tn 
other resper ts. 

It was a dreadful typographical error last 
week which, in a description of the study of a popu- 
lar authoress, made the types say that the windows 


of her room were ‘‘tastefully decorated with cholee | 


Recently at Lincolntown, Ga., the post 
age stamp on the envelope of an appareutly innocent 
epistic was accidentally removed, and under it was 

| discovered a warmly affectionate message written tn 
| very small characters, 
| 


| “Ah, George, did you propose to Viv- 
i fan*?** **No—she made the proposal befi@e 1 had a 
! chance W say anything.’’ ‘She did? What did she 
say?" “She proposed that I leave the house tmme- 
diately, aud I accepted.*’ 
| Miss Parvenu: ‘I was almost sorry, 
mamma, that you spoke so rudely to that poor Little 
| Mrs. Wilkins.’ Mamma: ‘‘Well, my dear, pray 
where is the satisfaction of being in the first suclety 
’ if vou cannot snub those who are out of it?’ 


“If man wants to own the earth, what 


| hanging pants.*’ 
} 
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Guns are discharged as fire alarins in Mis- 
soula, M. T. 

Good land can be bought in Mexico tor 30 
cents an acre. 

Dan Rice is running‘a 10-cent circus in 
New Orleans. 

Ata bird show in London is one canary 
valued at $i, 

The walls of several of the British war- 
ships are male of paper. 

“Welcome to all !"’ reads the sign of a 
Vineland, N.J., undertaker, 

Norwalk, Conn., boasts a baby boy, 13 
months old, that weighs 3 pounds. 

Marble playing has been prohibited on 
the public thoroughfares of Dalton, Ga, 

A list of bad tenants is posted im the 
Offices of the real estate agents of Chicago. 

A condemned murderer in Los Angelos, 
Cal, was married in his cell the other day. 

A colored man is said to have been fright- 
ened to death by «a cat, In Atlanta, Ga., recently. 

In a Deadwood cellar, not long since, a 
woman's band was found firmly frozen in achank of 
tee 

Miss Borders, of Findlay, 0., being very 
tired one evening recently, yawned her Jaw out of 
joint. ' 

There are 6,239,958 persons in the United 
States above the age of ten who cannot read and 
write. 

The Criminal Court of Douglass county, 
Oregon, has not had a case before It since this time 
last year. 

Porcelain fruit-knives are among the re 
cent Importations from Paris, They are very beautiful 
and fragile. 

Sharon, Mass., boasts of a skater 81 years 
old whe can bold his own on the rollers with many a 
young man, 

There were booked for Easter week at 
one church in Palatka, Fla., uo less than twenty- 
four marriages, 

Alaska seems to be the only region in the 
United States that bas, thus far, escaped the roller- 
skating mania, 

Five dollars a head is reported as the 
price at which tull-sized cattle are selling in’ New 
Waverly, Texas. 

The Durham divorce case cost Lord Dur- 
ham in lawyers’ fees §2, "0 a day And vet he tt ae 
tightly thed as ever, 

For sixty-six years a boatman at New 
port, KL L., hasbeen in the employ of the United 
States CGroverument, 

At a recent Texas marriage the bride- 
groom came to the altar armed witha rifle, and the 
bride with a revolver, 

Missouri has a law prohibiting State offi 
elale and the members of the Legislature from ae- 
cepting railway passes, 

More than 100 persons, it is reported, 
have been indicted at st. Mary's, W. Va., for play- 
lng dominoes tn public, 

The county convicts of Camp county, 
Texas, have all been hired out to farmers, and the jail 
doors are standing open, 

An enterprising thief at Vernon, [1 ,stole 


a large stack of hay trom a neighbor, carrying it off 


in stall loads on bis sled, 
A “demonstrator of metaphysical heal- 
| ing and Cliristian science cure, has ay advertise- 


dors woman want 7° inquired Mr. Grab, of his bet- | 


ter-half, after a little fainily iatines,a few days ago. 
“Well, my dear,’ responded thatlady in a gentle, 
simuthering tone, ‘to owa the man, | suppose.’ 


A lady io the St. Paul, L. I, community 
says she has one of the best husbands imaginable. 
During a thunder storm, she says, be will do any- 
thing she wants him to co as long as the storm lasts, 
but he changes very quickly when it passes over. 


A very fearful accident occurred toa gen 
teman while leaving the train at Denieon. Hils 
pocket was picked of $17.0. The sickening feature 
of the accidentistobe founga in the faet that the 


suuey was luteuded for the purchase of a bonuvet for 
' 


bis wife. 


bridget hasaccidentally dropped a lighted 
match on some dry clothes, which have ignited and 
endangered the whole house. Mrs. Saunders (rush- 
ing into the kitchen): ‘“‘Why, Bridget, pour some 
water on the fire quick '°") Bridget: ‘Shure it's no 
use, ma’am, for the water is hot.*’ 
| Religion has been sometimes described as 
the passion of weak men, women, and children : 
woman may blush lor the association which the ridi- 
| cule involves, but she has no need to be ashamed of 
her propensity, May it ever be her distinetion: it is 
the heart which adorns as well as enriches, 
| “Hello, Sharp, what’s the matter? You 
‘Sol am: I had 


; 


wet all broke up this morning. ** 


borrible dreams last night, which disturved my 
rest." ‘*What did vou dream about ?*' **You 
knvuw, my wife has been attending a cooking sehool 
te learn how tocook. Well, Ldreamed she maue « 


lemon pie, and I ate it.*’ 


The mother of a family consisting of the 


parents and two grown-up daugliiter ing in Goffs- 
| ecently died, and when the indertaker ane 
tu perform lis duties, the father was asked th ane 
yf swife. His reply was ‘Mi er ‘ ther 
4 i ie ‘ and ‘ ‘ , 
. + . rant ‘ w 
" M 
5 | 1) r 
» y 
, A 
- 
a l always kept ‘ 
liow sweet But how is it that now you ge ra 
fer me your right arm?’ ‘‘Well, lam nut 40 afraid 
as i was.’’ 
~ 


mention an Albany paper. 

The little girls of South Macon, Ga ,have 
organized a sewing society toumuake garments for the 
poor children of that place, 

The enthusiastic miners of Eagle city, 
Afizona, prescuted 6%, (00 hu cold dust tu the mother 
of the frst child born there, 

A bill has been passed by the Texas Sen 
ate requiring railroad companies to give B® days tno- 
tice of a reduction in wages, 


The Sandwich Islanders are becoming 
more and more civilized, King Kalakaua talke { 
Duilding a roller-skating rlok 

A courtship that has covered a period of 
thirty-one years, is said ty be still tenderly pursuing 
Ite fosy way in Stratford, Coun. 

The police in New York have been com 
pelied to give their attention to thieves who steal 


eleetric light wires from poles in that city, 
In Topeka, Kan., nota saloon is open, 


and there are seventeen saloon-kecpers serving lerins 
of the Protibition law, 


In Macon county, Mo., within the last 
nine vears ten men have bheon murdered, and ao man 
hasbeen hanged. Each of the slayers is at large. 


in prison for violations 


Oglethorpe, Ga, claims to be the only 
the United States, tor the slinple reasoe 
youug man in it chews tobacco, 


deal t 

that not a selitary 
A chicken with four legs is exciting no 

bittle rhoesity in Orange City, Fla., where it is 

waiking ar fas hale and hearty as any other mem- 
Tf the leathered tribe, 


A bet was made by a man in Greenville, 


Ala., recentiv, that he « ld walk the « le the 
the the rallroad while adrain was pa x. 
He ott bet ale is life, 
There are about 60,000 more females than 
‘ i? ity ot Be t ihe factisa 
an 
us 
| _" 
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lll-Gotten Gold. 


T Griswold, a village in the eastern part 
of Conneetieut, lately a forsaken 
old tucvelorand a notorious old miser, 


died 


*eleg Kenvon by name. Ele left) property 
valued at $7 4.00), mist of it te re eatate 
and mortyag 8 in @astern Massachusetts, 
The whole was left to the heirof Henry 
Henderson, an itporter of West) India 


goods, who did business io Boston between 
forty and fifty vears ago, ' 

Upto when he was seventeen 
Kenyon assisted on the 
homestead in Griawold. He left at that 
time, leaving his widowed mother alone t» 
plow the fields preparatory to sowing oats. 
| ort was anyry becuse be left her, tut teld 
him never toe back until be tad tate 
his pile. .Tois io et determined todo. Tt 
was his great theist in ater vears Ghat, in 
four yoars frou the ti lett lrome, be 
was werth E7510) 

Heving bade iis mother farewell, the 
youth trudged ofl, carrying a few tosigenit- 
cant belonyvings in 4a bundleon bts *houlder 
by the aid of a stick. 

“He reached Boston afoot in the e 
afew days, and prowiptly set about fading 
Work. itite the Siieop oft ‘ 
machinist, be toade iis application, whoeh 
was backed up by his seeming meed, grewd 


years old, 


farin at the eld 


pie? aa? 


ire of 


Sty ii dtige 


mesclos and rural aspect. Tlard work dnt 
not come amiss te the farun lad, whe ap 
ten bitnsell with energy to Chee mirangele 
aborious ermployinent be wasexpected te 


pertorim. Jdis otsservialionms itp thie great 


town, ittabundance and luxury, addeet fu 
to his consutmming desire for wealth uid 
had his priuciples beet aS worthy as . 
diligence and ainbition, what be saw w | 
have assisted him to become One tore 
the nucnerous band of New England men 
who lave Wwrotght out for themselves 
fortune and distinetion by pramsewortay en 
deavor, 

He continued at his eniploymment in Bos 
ton one vear, and saved tioney outet the 
seanty wages whieh lie earned. Durty 
npeariv the whole of the thie he was the 
butt of bis associates, for, though a dractge 


In the shop, be did mot tesitate to declare 


that in less than five vears he would bea 
weallliy tian. Ilis’ fellow-workten can 
hardly be blamed that they did) mot see in an 


awkwar deo 
wiiel tie asserted, 

At the en dol lis first ve 
procure {the prosttion afm 


intiry tad Che yreat possibilities 


ety he 


prebark th 


ir inn thie 
whit wate! 


the warehouse of Theory Lhenderson, the 
merchant belore refterrod lo, where the in 
genuilvy widel be tad aeqaired im) the maa 
ehinist’s shop, served tilt im good Stead. 


By thisineans he was entrusted with re 
pairs about the place, and, keeping 
open to the main chanee, notonly added t. 
his little ieome, but aequainted bhicas It 
pretty well with all that went on in the es 
tablishinent. This employers reapected: tiiun 
for bis habit of mindiog bis own business, 
as well astor his diligence aid seeming 
faithtuliess, 

fle had not been long in his new position 


his @ves 


When he saw thatit tiight give tit the 
cauunce of becoming a tnan of wealth sud- 
dently. But he must cultivate this chanee | 


in order to profit bv it. As night watelhman 
he was not overlooked llow eould he em- 
ploy his lewure tiost advantageousiv to the 
still bhours of tim vigil ? 

His first experiment was to nake a dup 
licate kev for the offlee door. This aeeom 
yished he conetrueted one to the safe. and 
aborp one to the cash-box inside the e 
He had been six tionths in the warehouse 


Sialic 


when he had thus completed hiss pian te 
make himself possessed of the entire con- 
tents of the sale at a lite when those were 


large enough in valae to inake him rich at 
stroke. Peleg kKuew how to abide his 
tiine. 


one 


His plans thus far completed, from tire 


to time Peleg exatmined the contents of the 
cash-box. Suchtritles as a few thousand 
dollars were no teuptationto him, tle was 
playing fora biy stake. At length his op 
portunity cane, 

Ou Saturday alternoon the house received 
after banking hours a casi pavinent of one 
hundred and five thousand dollars for 
erop of molasses, This) vast) amount 


mouey was placed in the cash-box. Peleg 
knew it waa there, and prepared to seize the 


prize, Its owner tiad returned to his hone 
oonfident that the money was all right in a 
burglar-proof and tire-proof sale aud 
watched by a taithful man. 

No sooner was Kenyon alone than he 
opened the offlee, the safe and cash-beox 


atufted his pockets with the bills, locked 
the doors behind him, walked to the ‘ion pot, 
and took the evening train for the stat: n 
nearest his bome. Arrived there he hired 
a conveyance, and then drove up to the old 
homestead at Ciriswold, where he buried the 
money, Under inthe barn. By five 
the next in he was again at Putnam 
Station, where te lad lelt the traina few 
bours betore, and om Sunday night once 


ttree ne 


rt ’ 
rislevys 


more on dutv as night watchman in his 
employer's warelous 

On Monday, of c@ours there was an it 
break. Cuorst 1 stalb- 
lishiment when the cas nN Ope g 
gafe at the bewinn 1s) reese rs. 
found the ces Where could 
t 
frie 

: 
| 
p 
was 
ina La l is 
tantiy Lane t . 

Mr. Hlendersou i Pali and 
talked with ' it kh vou ba i ar = 
brokeu [1 ti ‘ - | sil : per 
obaut prew desperate. liis business was 


' badly cramped by the loss of the money. 
No trace of it could be found any where. 
one was suspected except I ’eley, and many 


believed = hiin jnaasunt: Mr. Hender- 
son watked into bis cell one day and 
malt: 

“Peleg, this thing has gone on long 


You stole that money” 
what if I did?’ coolly replied 


enough. 
“Well, 

Peleg. 
“What if you did? 

I'll send you to prison for life! 
“No you won't. Massachusetes law pro- 


You scoundrel, why, 
”? 


vides seven years only lor the tnan whe | 


steals trom his employer,” Peleg replied 
laughinglv. 

“You villain! What do you mean?” 

“J can’t earn a bundred thousand dollars 
In seven years, and you know I’m bound 
to be a rich ian. Now I've got that 
much, and after I've been punished seven 
vears for taking it, it’s mine,don’t you 
see 7" 

The merchant was baffled; no amount of 
talk would affect the thief. The deteet- 
ives were batlled ; all their wiles had failed 
te secure the money. The widow Kenyon, 
too, was baffled ; she was taken to Boston, 
and with her eyes streaming with tears she 
implored Peleg to make restitution, but it 
was without avail, 

“You told ine to make my pile before I 
eame back, nother,” be said, “and when I 
come home Pil show it to you.” 

Hlis late employer was dingusted, At the 
end of the week he offered Peleg his liberty 

he would return the money. 

“Why T want to go to prison for it,” was 
vsanswer, “LT expect to be puntshed for 
taking it.’ 

“We'll give you your liberty and a thou- 


sand dollars,’’ was the merchant's next 
oller, 

“TPH give you a thousand dollars to let 
me go,” responded Kenyon, 

“Lil make it two thousand,’ said M.. 


Henderson. 
‘And so will 1,” 

Phe offer to Kenyou was slowly increased 
to ten thousand dollars, and he as steadily 
wivaheed his) offer for liberty to. that 
vmount. The dispirited inerchant was now 
in despair. He gave up all hopes ot getting 
the money, and arranged his business so as 
todo without it, Kenyon was not brought 
to trial, bowever, and two tmonths later the 
man he had robbed asked hit subinissively 
what he woulu do, 

“If you'll let me go with a written guar- 
antee notto trouble me, I'll give you all 
but seventy-five thousand to-morrow,’ 
said Peleg, blandiv. 

“Hanged if 1 will,” 

Six) weeks more 
ehant saw fit to accept the terms of the 
shrewd Yankee thief, borthirty thousand 
dollars he signed an instrument putting 
Kenyon out a haria’s way with the lion's 
shareofthe money in his pockets. Kenyon 
was released. 
where be had put ic and drow forth the bup- 
die of bills intact. He counted out seventy- 
live theusand dollars, and going Into the 
house, said to his tnother : 

“Mother, there’s my pile.” 

“No good will come of it, 
sternly responded, 


said Peleg. 


vas the reply. 


” 


ny son, 


No 





MIND WHERE YOU TREAD! 





. 
morning at 8:15 
ain. my old fried, John Jonas, showed 
his season ticket atihe barrier of the 
railway and only once in six months was 
he known to return later than 6:30 p.m. to 
that exce lient tea which Mrs. Jonas de- 
ighted to prepare for him. 

Jobn Jonas bad not seen better days, for 
he never felt better in his life than he did 
last year,when the tenth of June found him 
sixty years of age 

It was his pet theory that every day was 
a good day it people only went throug the 
world carefully. 

“Mind where you tread!" has he often 
said to me, when, so far as I could see, 1 did 
net seem at all likely w any damage with 
ty clumsy feet. 

One day, I returned 
samme train, intending to 
evening in his company. I was partly 
amused, and partly annoyed, when he 
eaught me by the arin, as we mounted the 
steps, and said quite loudly to ne— 

“Mind where you tread, my dear fellow. 
For goodness’ sake, don’t step on the worn 
part of the stairs. Look here now! 
ways walk up on this side of the steps, as 
vou can see, because the brass edge is not 
the least worn4iown.”’ 

I meeklv followed his instructions,though 
net without that sinall stock of resentinent 
which the ordinary man feels when anyone 
has even hinted that he 1s not doing every- 
thing in the possible manner. 

When we were half through our evening 
I turned upon John Jonas and asked bitm 


‘€ NCTUALLY ever 


with him by the 
have a cheerful 


Tal- | 


} in dar. 


es 





' iskilled by a mad dog. And 





why be made a fool of himself by choosing | 


any particular part of the railway steps to 
Wa.k Up. 

“My principle requires ine to make what 
you politely call a fool of myself,” he an- 


swered, with a somewhat imposing gesture 


Hie went at once to the place | 


ofthe hand. “Sir, it is my principle to 
mind where Itread, not for the sake of 
tiny beots, sir, or because I have corns, but 
for the sake of the road, the stair or the car- 
mer.*? 

I “Are you one of those people, then,’’ I 
said, “who think things have feelings, and 
plants have souls?” 

“Into those matters I don’t inquire,”’ said 
Jonas; “but I will explain my principle to 
you, Mr. Sobersides, for many practices 
which seem foolish are justified by the prin- 
ciple which leads to their gaining ground. 

“Early in life I was not of a reflective 
turn vf mind, and consequently I did not 
mind where I trod. One day, curiosity led 
me to get into a large, empty cupboard, 


rolled by, and the mer. | and jumping up totry and reach a shelf I 


caine down ou iny feet with some torce, and 
the next thing I remember was finding 





Humorous. 


A ten- n-strike—Borrowing an X. 


‘‘The man who takes dead people to hea- 
was a small bey’s description of an under- 





ven,** 
taker. 


A new idea for a masquerade costume: 
Give yourself a goo coating of green paint and go 
as a pickle. 


There's no trouble about twisting the tail 
of a sleeping bull-dog. The disagreeable pan comes 
when vou let go. 


A prominent clergyman calls the face 
‘the playground of the soul.’ If this is true, a 
dude's face must be a vacant lot out in the suburbs 
somewhere. 


Statistics show that one hundred thou- 
sand? people are killed by whiskey where one person 
yet most everybody 
would rather tackle a glass of whiskey than a mad 
dog. 


It isn’t bo’n in some folks ter be hones’. 
Doan’ make ne difference how much er duck ‘socti- 
ates wid chickeas, nor no matter how tur she lib 
frum water, soon ez she Ga'’ser puddle she’s gwine 


‘Johnny, what would you do if you 
were to see a bad boy stealing some fruit?*’ asked 
a Sunday-scheot teacher of the best boy in the class ; 
*‘would row net tell him he was doing wrong ?** 
**Yes, indeed, I would, and if he didn’t whack up 
I'd tell the storekeeper. ** 





all these, and the 


A Great Problem. 
—Take all the Kidnev and Liver 
Medicines, 
—Take all the Blood purifiers, 
—Take all the Rheumatic remedies, 
—Take all the Dyspepsa and indigestion 
cures, 
Agque, Fever, and bilious 
specifics, 
all the Brain and Nerve force 
revivers, 
—Take all the Great health restorers. 
—In short, take all the best qualities of 
—hest 
medicines in 


—Take all the 


—Take 


—(Quatities of all the best 


the world, and vou will find that —Hop 
— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all —concentrated 


—In them, and that they wili cure when 


any or all of these, singly or —combined 


—Fail. A thorough trial will give posi- 


tive proof of this 


myselfin bed, with ny mother putting ice | 


tomy head, and learning that I had gone 


through the rotten boards, and fallen on | 


the stone floor of the cellar below.” 

“It was on this occasion that my mother 
first said to me, ‘Ido wish, Jobn, you 
would mind where you tread.” 


and liver complaint 


| 


Hardened Liver. 
Five vears age Tor ke down with kidney 
shad rhetmatism, 
Since then I have been unable to be about 


-atall. My liver became hard like wood; 
my limbs were puffed up and filled with 
water, 


Her words | 


} Stayed ininy mind, and then the fall from | 


the cupboard started tne once and forall on 


she | the hatat of thinking.” 


“+ J. J.,’ said I to myself, ‘the world's 


) an «dd sort of place ; it doesn’t always have 


ing could cure me. 
Bitters : 
hardness has all gone from 


All the best physicians agreed that noth- 
ITresolved to try Hop 
bottles ; the 
my liver, the 


I have used seven 











te 


t 


investing the balance of the whole 
in real estate, 


(sathering*up his treasure, Peleg returned 
» Boston, where he paia over the thirty 
housand dollars according to contract, first 
amount 
loans, Pros 


nortyazes and 


“danger” 


tenness, 


marked 


you tmrean to come 


on, and see if the ground is tirtm.’ 


up where there is rot- 
You just tap gently first where 
down with a thud later 


And 


inany a pound has this caution saved me. 


canatin Seer aaa e a a gst ¢ “When Iam asked to put inv money into 
“ son - hel tal f t hh P tle” _ this or that I don’t come crash down with 
everybody held aloof frow hit. was all my savings. Nota bit of it. I feel ny 
rich, but an ostracized man, and ate his Qa y poke my nose into the matter 

a . I - be J 


heart in the solitude which is most deeply 


feltin the busy 


ht of the city. 
Upon the death of his mother he went 


8) to speak, and it often is good enough to 


swelling from my limbs, and it has worked 
a miracle in my case; otherwise I would 
have been now in my grave. J.W.MoREY, 
Buffalo, Oct. 1, Iss. 
Peverty and Suffering. 
| “T was dragged down with debt, poverty, 
and suffering for years, caused by a_ sick 
family and large bills for doctoring. 
I was completely discouraged, until one 
bw the advice 


back to the old farin in Griswold,and sought 
diversion from torturing thoughts in its 
beautificati no. Ile caused the barren hill- 
Biies to blossom like the rose tree, fat cattle 
the rich valleys, and fine 
whed in the stables. But their 
woer was left severely alore to reflect upon 
the insuthcicneyv of ill-gotten wealth to vive 
happiness, Stil the habit of aecquisitien 
fomunated him, and his wealth grew apace. 
Avance sunk iato miserhbood and its ac- 
Chupanuving wretchedness, The master of 
quarter of a iillion dollars,he had no 
enjoviuentot money, and the burden of it 
wenghed him lower and lower into the 
fleptus ef the most abject misery. Con- 
science harrassed lim with the demand for 
restitution,and increasing weakness of body 
BStreng.hened the stern voice within bim,. 
At length he could endure no longer, spite 
fihe solicitations of long-cherished avar- 
tee, and a few uronthse before his death sent 
fora lawver, who drew up a will giving all 
his wealth to the heir of tue inan whom he 
had so wickedly wronged nearly forty years 
before, 
Nothing was now left for him but to die. 
It was on adreary nightin February of 
this wear that Peleg Kenyon sat alone in bie 
home at Giriswold, with bis treasure chest 
berore hin. The rain pattered on the win- 
dows, the strong blast bowled in the dismal 
midnight. Ditn eves, destitute of buman 
it {ior the last time ; the pointed 


beliowed [rou 


borses te 


three 


interest, Close 


ein of the miser sank oun his breast. He 
was dead. 
-- © ——_-— - 
Simply Wonderful! 
ba ‘ e a - 
~ + be | 
_ e , a 
y 
il a \ Ss Ww b had bee $ 
ein 7 ful. If you are 1 need 
Buch a treatinent, write to Dra. Starkey & 
Pale n, Llu’ (Giirard Street, Philadelphia, for 
. locuiments and reports of cures as w 
enable vou to judge for yourselt whether it 
“ be Of any use in your parlicular Cause. 


| tell ine where the rotienness is. 
“Soon after I began twninding where I 
trad, LT found out that a great dealin this 


world that was not rotten at least was shaky, 
weak, and easily knocked to bits, and I 
observed this caine generally from the 
Strain of the weight being all in one place. 

“-J.J.° again said I to mysel*, ‘inind 
where you tread ; don’t come down hard 
where there’s the mnost strain ; don’t pile on 
the agony where there are tears enough 
acrealy. 

“Avoid the trodden-down part of the stair, 
and inthis Way you may defer the day 
when the crash must come. You may 
keep aman on his legs instead of knockin 
mien down for the engine of poverty tocrus 
hic inte a criminal. 

“Depead upon it, we are all thin-edged 
somewhere ; we are heavy-weighted, either 
in heart, or brain, or body, frota time to 
tiie. 

“We should mind where we treac, and 
do our best to ease everyone’s strain, and 
pateh them up, 8 to speak, by not thought- 
lessiy doing what may be legally right, but 
What may be legally right, but what may 
nevertheless be cruel and unworthy of so 
neble-natured a being as man.’’ 

S. SOBERSIDES, 
_ a — 

*“I"p 

d ay 


ke to strike you for fifty dollars to- 
sud Hardup to Young Hyson Satur- 


lay afternoon. “By Jove,”’ said Young 
tives who was a littie short himself, “you 
hay tfortwenty dollars. Give ine the 
neney and say when you want to strike 
me 
————————<=P- - — 
‘ is r As 
° i & 4 ats ¥ 
A | ¥ a } 
w a dev | % back 
< a t Wiad w off w « 
s siile i@ Ww j WABI KInGd a Service 
—_> ©. > — 
A\ s Cherry Pectoral is adapted to 
every age and cither sex. Being very pal- 
atabig. voungest children take it read. 
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year ago, 
conumenced using Hop Bitters,and in one 
month we were all 
have seen 
say to all 
families well a year with Hop Bitters for 
less than one doetor’s visit will cost. I know 
it. ’"—A WoRKINGMAN. 


on the white label. 
with **Hop** or ** 


of my pastor, I 
well, 
a Sick dav 
Theor men, 


and none of us 
since, and T want to 
vou can Keep your 


Sg None genuine without a bunch of green Hops 
Shan all the vile, pulvenens stuff 


Hop-"* in their name, 





luc., 3 pks andpresent kx 


~THE MILD POWER CURES. 


UMPHREYS’ 


in use J years —Special Prescriptions of 
egemivect Physician Simple, Safe and Sure. 





LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOs CURES. PRICE. 
Fevers, Coagestion Inflammations -25 
Worms, Worm tever Worm (olic 45 

25 


Crying Colic. or Teeth f Infants 
4 Diarrhea of Children or Adults. ae 





Feeunter, ~ Gmping. Bilioas Colic e 
Cholera 5 us. Vomiting........ ° 
7] Coughs, ‘ Bronchitis ........... 
poate aie. sek Hest Faceache. .. .25 
Dyepepst Sick au Meadae, Vertigo 25 
yspe e 
Ractaaeh er or Painful Periods ‘33 
Whites. tetutes tent ib 
Whites, too Profuse Periods.......... 
Croup, Coagh, Dith_uit Breathing 3 
Salt Rheam, Erysipelas, — ae 25 
; Pp oaunatiom. = s go roe... -- &D 
evera ae, ills, Malaria. 5O 
! Piles, Bhad = SEN, cccanecetscece 5S 
gc ee | atote or chromic: Influenza 5@ 
3 p hoop Cou Violent Coughs .5® 
bili Uy, Pore Weakness 5e 
Kidney puja Re ree 5® 
Nervous Debitity 1.00 


30 Urimary Weakness, Wetting Bed .50 
<3! Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.06 


PECIFICS. 


Seid by D 
receipt of priee — § ure 3’ 
k on Jisease, ky was a also. € ~ 


ogue. free. — Address, HU MPHREY = 
Medicine Ce. 109 Fulton St., Kew York. 





or sent postpaid on 


r. — T° x, 


ys ARDS, a)! « 


)" Page Hitden Gilt 


wich name 
West & Co. , New Haven, Ct. 


‘vered name, Silk Fringed, 
Motto and Embossed, 








hine Habit Cured én #8 
days. Ne pay till curcd. 
STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohia 
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New Publications. 


~ Mesars. J. B. ‘Lippincott Company an- an- | 


nounce a8 ready anew novel, 
Duanes.” The author, 


“One of the 


very deli, 
tures i t to the cainp, and interwoven 
with many bits of description of Florida 
scenery, where the plot is mainly located. 


a Euehre and How to Play 

is a pamphiet on this subject published 

~~ the Exceisior Publishing House, New 
York. Price 10 cents. 


“Ethelind,” by Carlottah is a novel that 
can be read through in a couple of hours. 
This ts not the least of its merits however, 
as is interesting, and pleasant reading be- 
sides. Price B cents. J.S. Ogilvie, Pub- 
lisher New York. 

“In Case of Accident,’”’ by Dr. D. A. Sar- 
gent. 
Co. 
is worth its weight in gold, and should be 
found on the most convenient shelf of every 
tamily library. The author is connected 
with the Harvard College Gymnasium, and 
the contents of the voluine are made up of 
practical talks delivered before the ladies’ 
class of the gymnasium. His aiin is to 
give such practical infoamation as will aid 
to seli-preservation in times o! danger, and 
to teach atew of the simplest 
tineeling tue common accidents and eimer- 
geneies of life. The _ illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 

“Red Letter Stories.’’ Price 60 cents. 
Madame Johanna Spyri is pronounced by 
counpetent critics the best living Ger:nan 
writer for children. 
of the Chauncey Hall School, 
translated aseries of her most charining 
tales, under the above title. This delightful 
volume, prettily bound and illustrated, is 
one of the best selling books of the season. 
Lothrop & Co., Bostun, Publishers. Both 
the above are for sale by J. B. McCullough 
1018 Areh Street. 


MAGAZINES. 


Arthur's Home Magazine for April like 
ali us predecessors is full of matter, both 
literary and household, that will be found 
equally entertaining and uselul. TT. S. 


Mrs. Alice King | 
Harilton, being pertectly familiar with the | 
social customs of military life, bas written a 
tful story, varied by the adven- | 


Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & , 
Price 60 cents. This little handbook / 


mnethods of | 


Miss Lucy Wheelock | 
Boston, has | 





Arthur & Son Publishers; Phila., Pa. $2.00 
per year. 

That short-lived but brilliant mayazine 
The Manhattan, made no wore notable econ- 
tribution to the literature of the day than 
the serial “‘Trajan,’’? by Henry F. Keenan, | 
begun anonymously in its csluinns. Ouly 
twelve chapters of this remarkable story 
bad=«ppeared when owing to untoward cir- 
cumsmanees, The Manhattan suspended 
publication. It had excited so inuch inter- | 
ext however that Cassell & Co. determined | 
t» publish it in full in book form, and have 
new done so. ‘“Lrajan’’ is an international | 
nevwel, the scene of which is laid in Paris at | 
the tame of the down-fall of the emmpire un- 
der Napoleon III. Tie central characters 
are Americans, while the chief personages | 
ot the hour do duty in workingj out) 
the plot. The hero, Trajau Gray, isa young 
inter, an American, with a studio in the 
satin Quarter. He isa man of action, and | 
we find nim figuring prominently in some 
of the most exciting incidents of the revolu- | 
tiem. Notonly does Mr. Keenan give us 
graphic and = striking pictures of the | 
Stirring events of those Stirring times 
but he shows equal! dexterity in depicting 
the quiet-lite ina French country house. 
Indeed, it is bard to say when he is at his | 
best, whether in painting the bloody doings 
of the Commune,the luxury of court balls, 
in touching incidents such as the eating of 
the bread thrown to the birds, in epigram, 
or in the offhand portraits of well-known 


men and women, sometimes given over | 
their naunes, at others, underathin dis- 


guise. To say that the book is entertaining | 
is not doing MN simple justice. It is a tasci- | 
naling Story whose perusal wiil keep thou- 
sands of readers up till the sinall hours of 


the morning. Beautifully printed and 
teund in blue and gold. Cassell & Co., 
Pubirshers, New York. Price $1.50 


The chief articiein Lippincott’s Magazine 
for April are: Glimpses of Peking, by C. F. 
trorden Cumuning; a paper by Charles Mor- 
rij Sulmii.arizing the results of the investiga- 
toms carried on by the London Society tor 
Psychic Research; a description and histori- 
eal account of Buffalo, under the titie of | 
Studiesina Lake Port, by C. B. Todc; 4 
second paperon the New Orleans Ex posi- 
tion, by Edward C. Bruce; a history of The 
Confederate Flag, gathered from hitherto 
unpublished documents, by Frank G. Car- | 
me ster. There are several short stories, | 

aneng Which Rosa Herkheim, by W. W. 
Crane, merits particular notice as an | 
original and realistic picture of life and 
iiannersamong the Pennsyl vaniaGerinans, 
The two seriais, On this Side; and Aurora, 
itaintain their interest. Lippincott & Co., 
4 sblisuers, Phila. Price 25 ceuts per nuin- 

er. 


Among the leading contributions in the 


April number of The Quiver are: Reserve 
Force in Character, by the Rev. Dr. Win. 
Y. Taylor, of New York; Secre: Faults, by 
Rev. Geo. Hill; Cburch Work in South 
i by the Lord Bishop of Kochester 
~ ” ~~ > 2 : | 
s . M 
rt c 
ss =< y Rev 7u I 4 
sw CSolie and x a | LSiSUS 
™Mainents oftwo serials and four s rt 
Stories. There is pvetry and imusic, and 
pecsures on alinost every page. Terins 
tls a vear. Cassell & Co., publishers, 
New Ye TK. 
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F acetiz, 


Bad news—Paeumonia and neuralgia. 


Ten men’s length, 
ten men can” 
carry it. 


ten men’s strength, 
+ tear it. 
A repe. 

Ten men’s length, ten men's strength, 
ten men can’t tear it, « little boy can pick it up ani 
carry it.—A Kope. 

*‘What is luxury ?"’ asks anexchange. A 
luxury issomtheing you don’t want until you see 
somebody cise with it. 

A lesson in physics. Teacher: 
is velocity 7" Pupil: 

a hot plate down with.** 


“What 


**Velocity is what aman puts 


‘Great things have small beginnings,”’ 
groaned the granger, as be gazed at a lump on his 
hand where a hornet sat down on it. 


A doctor in Warren, N. H., makes his 
rounds on snew-shees. (ne dayhe got caught in a 
hedge, and five of his patients recovered before 
was discovered and extricated. 


he 


It is saidthat bees and wasps will not 
Sting a person whose shin is sinmeared with honey. 
This, perfectly true, but the 
trouble with the blasted insects is that they won't al- 
ways wait until a fellow can smear himself, 


of course, may be 


A London paper gravely announces that 
St. Petersburg is anxiously awaiting the 
an Americau ptanist br 
electricity, to plas 
If that deat scare 


Mrs. A. 





arrival of 
the of 


Pisses sinullaneously, 


whe promises, aid 
twelve 


off the Nihilists nothing will, 


“So you have been to the cir 
cus?"* Mrs. B.: ** Yes Mrs. A.: ‘Is it worth 
going to see? Mrs. I.: **Oh! ves, Indeed, de- 
cidedly.** Mrs. A.: ** What impresses you as being 
the most ne'eworthy feature of-the exhibition?’ 
Mrs. B *The smell." 

It twenty-seven inches of snow give 
three inches of water. how u i milk will a given 
cow yield, when fed on turnips 7° Key—Multiply the 


tataalret 


the 


number of sne« flakes by the oft hairson the 
cow’stail, divide the pr oduct in juice ofa dry 
turnip, add te queticut a pouwad of chath, and multi- 
ply the iodues. 
—_——_—_—__>—_2- <a 
Superfivuous tair. 

Madame Waw ould’ s specific 
Superflucas Hair without tujutiug the skin, 
Madame WAMEOLD, 


permanently removes 
Seud for 
cireular. lownsend Harber, 
Mass. 

- ——_>_- © = - 
ROBERT LADENT. 
supposed to have been a clergyman in Philade 
or Rachaei Rainbird, or Wail, bis wile. Her 
Mary Ann, Wants te bear irom her, Address, 
Crawford, & N. B. Buildings, ( vatbridge, 

_— 2: <—— 


Se” When our readers answer any tdver 


aphhia; | 
\“ m. 
Seotland. 


tisement found iu these columns they will | 


confer a faver en the Panlisher and the ad- 
Vertiser by maming ‘he >. turds. Evening 
t’ost. | 


A Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds 2nd ¢ ‘oughs frequently develo; 
into the gravest “maladies of the throat 
and jum, is a con~ideration, which shoul? 
impel every prudent person to keep at 

las a household re medv, a botile of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing ¢i-e gives such iniunediate relief 
and works so sure a cure ina!l affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medicai 
School, Brunswick, Me.. says: 

“Medicai science has produced no other ano. j 
dyne exrpectorant 60 good as AYER’s CHERRY 








Pectorat liis invaiuabie for diseases ofthe | 
throat and lungs.” | 
The same opinion is expressed by the | 


wel-laown Dr. L.2!. Addison, of Chicago, | 
Iil., who says 
“I have never found, in thirty five years of 
continuous study and practice of mdi any | 
reparation of so great vaiue as AYER > (CHERKY 


imc, 


"EcTORAL, for treatment of diseases of tlhe 
@hroatand lungs It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughe, but is more eff 
than anrthing elec in relieving even the met 


seriuus bronchial and pulmonary afectious.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 


dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
: hr have come into being since it was 


offered to the pubiic 

ms is not a househo.d in whie h this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a pemon . 
who has ever given it a proper trial | 
for anv throat or tung di-case suscer l- 
‘ible of cure, who has not been made | 
well by it. 

AYEI?S CHERRY PECTORAL lias, , 
in numberiess instances, cured ob>-tinate 


cases of chronic Bronchitis, Larny gitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, aud has 
saved many patients in the earlier staves 


of Pulmonary Consumption. I! i- a 

medicine that only requires to be taken In 

small doses, is} easant to the ta-te. and is 

newk«al in every bouse where t! a! 

et . ; i« I t} 9 an | i“ 

AYERS CHERRY PECTORAL it 
t f Croup poping Cough 


Wh 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all drugzists. 


ar * 


alittle bey can pick lt up and | 













































































EVENING POST. 


(ge READ THIS 
TWO 

GRAND 

OLHOGRAPHS 


——P oe 


iT ART WORK 
neste MASTERPIECES | 


| “THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


----AND---- 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 


I2X16 INCHES IN SIZE. 
FOR 30 CENTS. 


ders of the Posr at thirty cents in cash or postage 








LT 


i MAGNIFIC 


ER 


LAN 


TTSV\AT 


LUAN 





We offer the rea stareqe for the palr 


—costs of packing, mailing ete., included, the two above-mentioned art-works, frou the 


| pencil of the famous American artist, Thomas Moran. 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape 
“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


[2 THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS.™. = 





It will be distinct!y understood that these unique works of artar> note-cap, gaudily 
colored chromes, They are perfect imitations of the finest oil and water rm. They 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromes snd « reat lithoyraphss 
now so common: bet are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, ~~“) le press 
every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the least tytercs! Hoel sEHOLD 
DECORATION, torthey would ornament anv room, and lem! ors y wall, how- 
ever hum le. 

“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” represents a granidel pountain 
landseape and is full of trrodiag sterin, and the wild ruggedness 

“THE VELLOWSTONE RIVER” is all sunsiine, bt 1 mellow. 
ness, hanging over the uiystic stream and is an efficient contrasts ‘| i panion 
to the other. 

No deseription could do them full justice. We venture to s r xpecimens 
of the oleographic art have never been produced, while for chieaprcesst ; od. 
The originals from: which these pictures have been pointed ». The 
nuinber of copies is timited and we advise all those wishing a ¢ ; sthat in 
every essential respect may be resar jedan oil-paintings, toa 


THE Feu ABEL PIA OLEOGRAPH co. 
726 Sansom St . Phiadetphia, Pa. 


Address, 


KR. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT st. 
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Lo C $4990 
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Ladies’ Departrnent. 
PASHION CHAT. 

*PRING flowers are beginning to make 
\ their early appearance in the windows 
of the modistes, foot in our gardens and 
fields, and the majority of spring chapeaux 
are, as usual, pertect gardens of primroses, 
lilac, wall-flowers, violets, and other early 
blos=>us. 

It need bar iiv be said, however, that the 
beat inodistes carefully avoid this too com- 
non-place Interpretation of spring modes, 
and seek for other ineaus of giving the 
necessary fight and fresh aspect to the 
chapeaux they construct. The few follow. 
ing uexdei« may be taken as specinens of 
the best and newest spring chapeaux, they 
arewinple and ladviike, yet thoroughly 
original and in exeellent Liste: —One I @ 
eolored satin straw, 
in front. 


ginal! frameol alone. 


with the trio: rand and cleft 
The brim is lined with bronze velvet, and 
covered on the outside with close folds of 
velvet, In front is a drapery of  etn- 
broidered silk gauze,the esnbroidery repre- 
Senting two burda worked in brightly- 
colored silks, and in the centre of the 


drapery isaleouquet or art choke flowers 
and leaves, the flowers filing up the open 
inginthe brio. The very narrow bronze 
velvet strings are fastened on at the back 


with wold pins. 
A very pretty model is a aimall capote, 


pwneand briin covered 


‘ ror 


With ae ad 

with tlack tullestudded with jet berries; 
the tulle is puffed on the erawn, and edged 
with lace falling on fronteover a wreath of 
e 


Bit.aii Lille rea 
wreath covers the brio, and is divided into 


rome, \ aocond 


sroups by jetted lace, wired, and arranged 
x j ’ 

{few boas and ends of 
velvet are mixed 


tue Muted pleats, 
narrow tilleul-eolored 
with the roses and lace, and the strings are 
Capotes 


wich quaintiy-thuted trios are also worn; 


of vetted tulle bordered with lace, 


these are usually made of plain or euibrol- 
dered velvet, and triusmned in front with a 
sinall plume of ostrich feathers, and a large 
mipretto rimitiy trem the ceutre. 

No abateuient is yet apparent in the 
bericht te which chapeaux aspire; their 
ornaments still rise triumphant, and they 
bave now attained to such an elevation that 
it seems tipossibie the mode can endure 
gnvtacls levtigger. 

Jet chapeaux are in great favor, but they 
are ne longer covered with embroidered 
net, stretehed on the frame, and edged with 
jetted lace: the new models are formed of 
row upon row of the finest cut jet orna- 
ments all separate and arranged in different 
Inanvers on the Shape. A charming capote, 
ngst many, is thus covered 
with jet leaves, not Iving flat on the crown, 
Dutetan ling nearly erect,so that the chapeau 
sa porcupine covered with 


te cileone at 


rather reseints, 
sharp peunts, The trimming consists of a 
romette of pink ribbon velvet, above which 
rises an aigrette of jet leaves, so fine and 
open that the velvet shows through the 
interstices. The strings are of velvet, and 
aruche of pink tulle lines the open brim. 
Notrimioiogs or waterials ara too brilliant 
for chapeaux ; capotes miade of dark velvet 
are revieved with gold braid, and feathers 
are Lipped with gold, silver, and steel pon- 
dants. 
mnetal, even gold aud silver ci 
ploved for the most dressv modeis, aud a 


Gauzes and nets laminated with 


th are eine 


new featLer trimming lately Introduced has 
quite a sober appearance beside these glitter- 
ornaments. This new triim- 


ftwosmall ornaments of 


log and showy 
ming is formed « 
the dyed skin and feathers of the African 
heron, with a plume of ostrich feather tips 
and alyrette rising frou: the centre. 
Laminated and embroidered tnaterials of 
ali descriptions are in vogue, from the 
lightest tulles and gauzes to the richest 
brocades and velvets. Broche damasks, 
veivets and sicilienne are the taterials 


celuetiy used for dinner and ball dresses, | 


and these tollettes are either covered with 
gol tor bead embroidery, or else smothered 
in ftowers. 

Chemisettes and plastrons, made of em- 
broidered or beaded tulle, are worn with all 
Stvies of open bodices, and 
sud Lussian jackets. Swiss 


teedices and belts, tia f velvet or plush, 


are als finished off with full chem)isettes | 


and sleeves of ecbr lered ypauze, or of net 
< e “ be 4 iM i « 
5 4 “ ilking 
. s 4 a® 
7 “4 Q “ 
7 
| +e 
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; ss 4 ™ ] Ai 
boa X, ‘ NY uve ure 1, Or Lu 
{ and avv-blue,. A ther new 
ialet s A eulral tinted, rough woollen 


itia ris peru .ine Cau vas, 
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embroidered with wreaths in graduated 
shades of wool; the designs are reeds, 
rushes, and strange plant# aud flowers. 
Green in every conceivable shade is the 
nest fashionable color for spring chapeaux 
and eo=stumes, nevertheless the spring, Or 
ai any ratethe season of Lent, is the time 
when black toilettes mostiy prevail, and 
these, in spite of their sombre hue, are 
often very elegant. Jet, and chenille and 
silk embroideries are much used in 
trimming them. A walking costuine of 
black vigogne has a plain skirt, trimmed 
with tive rows of wide black braid, studded 
aith large jet beads, and put on the width 


of the braid apart. The tunic is long on the 








sane light as the mistress. The latter 


stands by, with critical eye, while plants 
and turniture, ornaments and rugs,are being 
moved about from place to place, till the 


desired effect, whether artistic,luxurious,or 


‘sitting postures, supporting 


right wide, and formes part of the pleated 


back drapery ;on the lef side it is draped 
to the hip, and the back drapery falisin a 
puff and coquille drapery. ‘The corsage has 
4 pleated basque at tue back, but the front 
is Slightly gachered atthe neck and waist, 


avd fastened down the right side under a_ 
| present, and now we may see screens and 


band of braid studued with jet. A pleated 
basque shows below the broad waistband, 
that starts froin the side seains and 1s 
cromed at the waist in front. A braid 
collar band, fastened on the right side with 
a bow, and braid trimmings onthe sleeves 
counplete the costume. 

E:mtroidered cashinere is often employed 
for the corsage and draperies of the skirt, 
over «a pleated jupon of sicillenne or satin 
merveilleux: in this case the tablier is 
bordered with a flounce of silk embroidery 
on net, and a similar flounce forme the 
basque of the corsage, 

Ihiack dinner and evening toilettes are 
th jet; one model bas a 
tablier of tulle pula, divided by three 
rich jetted fringe, a little 


lavishiv tricsetssed 


diagonal bands «of 
higher on the rigit side than on the left. 
Panels of jet eubroidered velvet broche 
cover the sides of the skirt, with bows of 
satin ribbon, serving as a starting point for 
the jet fringe, towards the front. The train 
and pointed corsage are of rich satin mer- 
veilleux, the open neck and elbow sleeves 
trimined with tulle draperies and net. A 
second dinner toilette is tiade with a full 
skirt of satin merveilleux, bordered with c 


deep lace founce. 


severe, is arrived at. 

Luups area feature at these entertain- 
ments, overshadowed by large colored 
silk shades. The owl lamps, small and 
large, are gradually giving way to king- 
fishers, also in two sizes—in white china, or 
colored according to nature; and dogs in 
the globe. 
Candles are also brought into play, and 
these are shaded in various ways. There 
are crinkled colored shades, dotted ail 
over with iarge white or yellow daisies, or 
with a bordering at the top and bottom. 
( Lainp shades are alse in this style.) There 
are sinall fans; large pansies and other 
flowers; equally large butterflies, and 
various other fowers; equally large butter. 
flies, and various other devices, all fitting 
into frames fixed on to the candles. A 





Correspondence. 


L. D.—We cap tell better after we have 
tried. 

READER.—Take lessons in elocution from 
some competent teacher. 

ELLEN.—‘“*Music has charins to soothe the 
savage beast’’ is a quotation from Congreve's 
tragedy, ‘“Tbhe Mourning Bride.** 

G. B.—Philadelphia city contains 1293; 
square miles, the largest id area inthe world. Loa- 
don is the next in size with 123 square miles. 

ROLAN D.—It would not be improper for 
you to call on the young lady, and ascertain whether 
your information with regard te her is true or 
not. 

A. L. F.—As you have had all your lite 
the discoloration you mention, we fail to understand 
how you can imagine that itis possible to get rid of 
it—at any rate, by safe means. We fear you must be 





| content fur it to remain as it is. 


candelabra, bolding four to six light looks 
| $15,000 per year, for the reason that the act retiring 


effective when a diflerent colcred butter- 
fty is fixed on to each candle. 
Japanese things are much a la mode at 


lanterns, bamboo work, brass kettles, tea 
of the country (taken without milk or 
cream), and curiosities of all kinds In many 
drawing rooms of our acquaintance, One 
sort of screen is somewhat uncominon, as it 
bas a large centre panel and two tolding 
ones on each side, forming, when spread 
out, quite asmall room. This would make 
avery snug corner in a large room, 
with a chair or two, a table, and a few 
hangings of rich hue thrown over the 
edges. Another novelty 1s a gourd ol large 


| size, circular im forin, hollowed out, a large 


aperture at the top, and baving for its 
support three little gourds, 
brown, hard and varn-shed, with a design 
in lacquer traced over it. It is intended fer 
a work or waste-paper receptacie, and its 
81760 tay be guessed at when it served the 
hiding-place for astall bov, who recently 
got into one, to the distnay ofan anxious 
There are smaller gourds, 


They 


young mother. 
but the large size is tie popular one. 


| gre sOmewtrat © milv, as they are rare, 6s- 


Over this is a princess | 


dress of velvet broche, the front open ina | 


point and fastened to the waist only; the 
skirt is divided below the waist, and falls in 


two panels on each side, Showing the satin | 


skirt between; the back is pleated and forme 
a moderately long rounded train. 
of lace ornaments the open bodice, and a 
bow of ribbon velvet on the chest is con- 
nected with a flat bow of the same on the 
lett hip. The elbow sleeves are finished off 


| with lace ruches. 


Tie new woollen mantle materials are, 
although extremely soft and supple, some- 
what rough in appearance: the most stylish 
models are long in front, and have long, 
pointed sleeves, but the back is quite short 
and finished off with lace flounces which 
fall «ver the tournure. Pelerines are also 
to be largely worn, especially when made 
of one of the two materials of which the 
dress is composed. Thus,a favorite walking 
costume for the spring will consist of a plain, 
untrimmed velvet skirt,a corsage and tunic, 


A ruche | 


{about the 


or a polonaise, of silk, sicilienne,er woollen | 
| selves fortunate, for at present it is very 


inaterial, and a large pelerine of velvet 
tiateling the skirt.tied in at the waist at the 
back; the pelerine is untrimmmed round the 
edge, Dut Is ornamented with a band of 
passeinenterie down each front and down 
the centre of the back. 

Sinall pardessus and mautles are either 
heavily trimmed with jet, or else jet is not 
employed at all; 
medium course this season. The new pas- 
seimenteries are massive, and covered with 
cut jet of extreme fineness and beauty; 
separate Ornaments are provided for the 
sieevea,for the backs,and for the fronts, with 
thistle-shaped pendants in cut jet falling 
fromall. Jet panels and tabliers for dresses 
are alswo fashionable. 


Fireside Chat. 
NOVELTIES IN DECORATION, 


FTERNOON teatime is certainly the 

tnost sociable part ofthe day, both in 
I teuwnard country. Aflerthe fatizue of 
visiting and shopping, or aller the exertion 
of walking and riding, the rest and the 
refreshinent is equally acceptable. Many 
people pride themselves on making tea- 
timea popular rendezvous, and also render- 
ing tt additionally attractive by the intro- 
ductions of little novelties and originalities, 
Th®v arrange their room each time differ- 


eutiv; place Liveir tea-talel in Varlhous Gor- 
“mitrive | luresqgul OKS, With ta 
c ‘ a” 4 t “ “ ‘ Sitipes a j 
‘ " - + ‘ 4, vit FS 
‘ a per 1 me 4 
ys. a va us 4 bs) ‘iq r 
st fa J il f chairs 
arrange their Visitors in fu view of the 
e, in stitl chairs, old-fashioned ‘settles,’ 


and upright sotas of a past age. These 
transformation scenes take place on the 
morning of the ‘tat home” day, and are not 





or etaunine, and | generally regarded by the bouseimaid in the | 


pecially the leequered ones. Many people 
having trends abroad mumay obtain these 
Without much trouble or expense. Jap- 
anese embroideries of all kinds, even 


CoLUMBIA. — General Sherman draws 


him reads ‘‘and ailowances,"' which mears in his 
case $125 per month. The Grant Retirement act says 
nothing about allowaaces, and he therefore draws 


| $13,590. The pay stops at his death. 


The surface is | 


articles of dress, are displayed a8 drapery | 


for mantel valances and pianos, or over 
the backs of sofas. Large fans are spread 
out and fixed above doors, and still larger 
ones are placed against the wall, over the 
mantel shelf, when there is no mirror. A 
silken searf is sometimes gracefully 
arrranged over the edge at one side. 

Brass ornaments of all kinds are popular 
at present, from tea kettles, bellows, and 
writing-table appointments, to hot water 
jugs and the bed-room candlesticks, with 
long handles, Many ladies keep quaint 


shaped brass cans in the drawing-room for | 


watering planta. The latest achievement 
in acnateur brass work is a complete fire- 
place set, comprising the top and sides. 
Good sized bells of beaten brass, suspended 
from brackets fixed tothe wall, and pulled 
by a brass chain, are to be seen in halls or 
outside doors. The ironwork Munich 
lanterns (crpies of old ones), with circles 


BENDIGO.—It is not absolutely necessary 
to give au engagement ring, although it is custo- 
mary. In some countries ringsare exchanged. Cer- 
tainly those who are inclined te be true will be none 
the less so because ne ring has been presented, and 
their engagement will be no less binding. 

FLORENCE. — We cannot give you a 
talisman for discovering whether the young maa re- 
turns the affection you feel toward him. All that 
you can dotstodo nothing, remembering that all 
things come to him or her who waits. You will be 
wise, however, notto give way to the attachment 
you have formed, lest, afterleng waiting, it should 
end in disappointment. 


BACHELOR.—No man should insist upon 
his wife's blacking his bouta, and we doubt that any 
woman ever yet putacreditable polish upon a shue, 
just because she was compelled to do it. The hus- 
band acted in bal taste in askiv-g your opinion upon 
the subject, especially when his wife was present. 
Let him discuss his househeld affairs at home. If be 
insists upon his wife's blacking his boots, he is an 
unmanly fellow, that’s all. 


Lro.--If a gentleman and lady exchange 
portraits, it certainly must be regarded as a signifi- 
cant incident ; but if no positive engagement has 
been entered into, bo proposal made, and no ques- 
tion of marriage propounded, there could be no ac- 
tion brought for ‘breach of promise." We may ob- 
serve that it would be very fuelish tor two persunsto 
exchange portraits when no serious meaning was at- 
tached to the incideut ; and the young lady, in such 
a case, would be guilty of great indiscretion and im- 
prudence, She ought only to accept the portrait of 
the gentleman when tormally engaged to him. 

LASSIE.—The grounds on which you say 
the young man asks fora release from the marriage 
enugagementare wholly insufficient. As you say, 
there must be something else, which he has not com- 
muuicated to you, aud this *‘something else,’" you 
ought to find out, A young lacy certainly ought not 
to marry a man “whe for ang Beason wisheste be re- 
leased from his engagement * but the fact of such an 
engagement having become known, it should not be 
broken off hastily, nor until it can be so done as to 


| prevent auy harm coming to the lady therefrom. 


of colored tale let in-at the sides, are also 


fashionable. 
over glass, as it does not crack. 
cases coutaining stuffed birds into project- 
ing corners of vestibules, the sides of stair- 


The tile has the advantage 


Letting | 


cases, of house stile ofa conservatory, has | 


a good efl ct. 
leading frou a rocuw: 1s frequently seen of 
wood lattice work, in initestion of the 
Arabie style. Sometimes this is a souvenir 
of past travels, or the wor-k of someone 
house. Possessors of wood 
carving In this style tnay consider thein- 


highly thought of, and placed wherever it 
is possible. The close acquaintance with 
Egypt bas been the means of introducing 
it, a8 well asinany other things, common 
enough in tle Eas:, but regarded as trea- 
sures here. 

A pretty wav of dressing upa conserva- 
tory that is attached lo # house is to fix laths 


there is apparently no | of wood across at distances, and festoon 


flowered and figured Madras muslin over 
them. It gives a shade as well as a 
furnished look, 
avery light roouw: or hall in a country 
house. The length depends on that of the 
room, and the ususlin is drawn in its full 
width right down the room, froin end to 
end. Little terra-cotta pots for ferns are 


Tne door of a conservatory | 


This ts sometimes done in | 


ANNIE R.—We strongly advise you to 
have nothing more tosay to the gentleman you men- 
tion. His conduct towards you appears to us auite 
inexcusable ; and we are much surprised that it 
should not seem soto yourself also. No honorable 
nan would ever have spokeu to you as he has done 
unless he really intended to marry you. Totell you 
that, if he ever married anybody, it should be you, 
but that he dees not Know whether he willever marry 
atallor not, is sheer inselenee. No man has the 
slightest right to make such an insulting speech to 
any woman. Besides, the case is made all the worse 
by the fact that the gentleman is a widower. If he 
were a bachelor, we wight ve: iaps be charitably is- 
clined to condone his offepce on the possible ground 
of want of means: buta man whe has once been 
able to keep a wifeis presumably able to keep one 
again as wellas furmeriy. 


KICH MON D.—Agnosticisin is the ism of 
agnostics, whoare relizious Know-nothings. They 
disclaim all kuowledge of God or of the creation of 
the universe, and hold that the absolute, and the in- 
finite, being immaterial and beyond relative space 
are outside and above buman conception. 2. The 
Anarchists iu Eurupe, aod especially im Germany 
belong to the lowest classes. It is very dificult to 
ascertain their wumbers, ana reliable Sgures are not 
publishe!. Anarchisis, assuch, have had Buthing 
to do with recent strikes in thiscountry. Anarchists 
go much further than Socialists, and demand the 
overturning of all existing social, political and other 


| conditions, while Socialists demand simply a divis- 


now silvered or gilded, and the larger | 


colored delf ones are mounted on stout 
tripods of silvered or gilded wood, which 
adds greatly to their appearance. 
Canary-colored milking stools have taken 
the place of the vermilion ones,but they do 
not find favor in ail eyes. When thev are 
painted, something deep and rich in color ie 
designed. A curiositv table is, perhaps, a 
novelty with some of my readers. It is an 
ordinary round table painted black, decor- 
ated with anything and everything avail- 
able, such as a visiting card, an addressed 
envelope, a Christisas card, a twist of 
worsted, a button, a photograph, a s:nal! 
speciinen of patchwork, ete. It is astonist- 
ing how ingeniously a table cin be covered 


when tine, taste, and also a sense of humor 
are rougit to bear on If this is rt 
x A y LS per ites sUyyes 
— s = , 
far ~y 1 « «a . 5 
” ~ = ‘ s is ] 1 
arr ‘ ~ iA . ry al j al sa my 
prs tinny their r us, fr i ce ” tO WAl.)- 
BL. Aili do net aspire lo the ceiling itself, 


but commence with the frieze running at 
the top of the room, and continue with the 
dado, paneis of doors, shutters, design over 
the door, aud up tue side of a wirror. 


‘ 


lon of property. Selong as they cre allowed to talk 
ircely and vent their ideas without repressivn there 
is nothing to be feared from them in this couutry 

Under preseut condiiions they will continue to be 
heard, and no man or body of men can expend their 
force and still have it. There is no cause for 
alarm. 


B. L. W.—By treaty dated April 13, 1803, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, then Firs: Consul, ceded 
Louisiana to the Uuited States for ©), 60,49 franes, 
and the assumption by our Gove rhment of the claims 
of its citizens against Frauee, then reckoued at §3,- 
750, WU, su that the whole cost it etated in round num- 
bers at §15,00,00). The money was duly paid to 
France, butthe dues to our citizens, to our great 
shame, have never beea paid. These are bow known 
asthe French spoliation claims Their justice has 
never been denied, and a bill for their parYment has 
been brought forwa:sd alimust - very year since they 
were firstdue. Now the bill would pass the House 
and be lost in the Senate. or it would tall between the 


twew ’ s< sant ' 
s Houses on some u mportantamendment. When 


‘Aims agains -E. 


g'and were tu be adjus‘ed at 
ge 
‘ . : e ser hed thou t 
n awar a 
< ade was 
Eng pas 
) iz “ 
wa 
7 yy © eeT ve 
= . buis ag Fra ud bee a 
‘ 
were laughed at 


fears, but the money Was 
received by the United States Treasury more than ten 
years ago, and he would be a bold man who wuuld 
predict that the unde. writers whose just claiu 

. os 


formed the basis on which the award was wade wild 


| ever getacentofit! 





